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The Peterborough Cathedral Questwon. 


Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as arbitrator 
in the contention 
about the treatment 
of Peterborough 
cathedral, published 
at length in the 
Times of Wednes- 
day last, is a grati- 
fying document to 
peruse, even in the eyes of those who, like our- 
selves, do not entirely concur in its conclusions. 
The Archbishop has in the main vindicated his 
claim to be regarded asa suitable arbitrator in 
the case; and in contrast with all the exag- 
gerations, sentimentalities, cross questions, 
and crooked answers which the dispute has 
hitherto called forth, it is refreshing to read 
a document so cool, considerate, and business- 
like, and which takes in hand the whole case 
with such thoroughness and impartiality, as 
well as with a knowledge of the bearing of 
arckitectural and archeeological considerations 
certainly not very often found outside the group 
of specialists in the study of such subjects. 

The Archbishop divides his decision into 
two main heads : his criticism on the constitu- 
tion of the committee, and that on the archi- 
tectural schemes propounded. With the 
common-sense of a man of business, he points 
out that in carrying out any great work of the 
kind it isin the first place necessary that it 
is to be understood who is to have the ordering 
of it. The Archbishop comments, with a 
certain sarcastic directness of expression, on 
the very peculiar constitution, or want of con- 
stitution, of the committee for directing the 
work. “The committee,” he says, ‘ consists 
of fifty or more members not appointed (I 
understand) on any systematic scheme. The 
Dean and residentiary Canons are naturally 
eu officio members of it. Its decisions are by 
majorities of members able to attend on each 
eccasion. The Canons claim to control every 
decision, and state that they have originated 
‘very proposal and formed a decision on each 
step (until the proposal about the tower) 
before it came to the committee. They have 
practically conceded a veto on every step’ to 
ri committee, but have ‘not contemplated 
“ivesting themselves of any of the rights or 
‘esponsibilities relative to the cathedral fabric 
which are inherent in the Dean and Chapter,’ 
‘nd ‘that the committee was formed for the 
purpose of obtaining funds.” When it is 
ane . this basis of constitution any 
mate Lorna may acting together, as form- 
ilies . 7 y of the residentiary Chapter, 

y difference have the entire control 





of the proceedings, and that, on the other 
hand, their contract with the builder engages 
him only to look to the subscription fund for 
remuneration, most clear-headed folk will 
agree with the Archbishop that such a constitu- 
tion is “ absolutely hopeless ” for the successful 
execution of a great work. 

Dr. Benson accordingly recommends, as the 
first step, the formation of a committee ona 
sound basis. The general committee, whose 
real function is to raise the fund for the work, 
should appoint an executive committee to 
control the work ; and here the Archbishop 
suggests a means whereby the ex officio mem- 
bers may retain their ex officio character and 
yet be hindered from exercising undue power. 
He proposes that the Dean and four Canons 
should be ex officto members of the executive 
committee; that they shculd nominate four 
other members, and that the general com- 
mittee should nominate eight; giving an 
executive committee of seventeen members, 
the Dean presiding. This committee should 
in its turn appoint a sub-committee of three, 
to be on the spot and watch the work con- 
stantly. The general committee would then 
meet once or twice a year to receive reports 
and decide on large operations. 

Having made this recommendation, Dr. 
Benson, before proceeding with his judgment 
on the architectural side of the question, 
points out that should such a committee be 
formed it would be the duty of that committee 
to consider and decide upon the architectural 
treatment of the cathedral; and he argues 
that had such a committee been constituted at 
first the deadlock which has led to his being 
called in as arbitrator would never have 
occurred. He therefore proceeds to give his 
judgment on the architectural question, with 
the proviso that if the new committee, as 
recommended by him, be formed, his arbitra- 
tion on the architectural question may be 
considered as superseded, and the matter left to 
be decided by the committee. If those con- 
cerned decline to take his advice and form 
themselves into a committee constituted on 
a rational basis, then they are to be bound by 
his decision as to the treatment of the 
cathedral, and the choice of the various 
schemes that have been proposed. 

These various proposals Dr. Benson simplifies, 
omitting those which have been practically 
abandoned, into two. The one, which he dis- 
tinguishes as A, is the original one, to replace 
everything that had been taken down exactly 
as it stood, only giving such strength to the 
re-construction as to allow of a possible addi- 
tion to the lantern, in the way of an octagon 
stage or otherwise, at some future time. The 
other plan, B, Dr. Benson describes as “ what 





remains through successive stages of a proposal 





for a high Norman tower to be erected (or re- 
erected) from the ground upon two ancient 
Norman arches, and two others to be substi- 
tuted for the pointed arches east and west, with 
an upper stage of Decorated work, correspond- 
ing to the present lantern and following its 
main lines, but much heightened and em- 
bellished. Into the lower arcade of the tower, 
immediately above the great Norman arches, 
were to be worked the remnants which have 
been found of the original arcading, and the 
whole was, according to this proposal, to be 
crowned with a high spire.” And these are 
further and more briefly summarised thus :— 
““T am, accordingly, to choose between A, viz., 
the replacement of the pointed arches of 
A.D. 1380 east and west of the crossing ; 
above these the present Decorated lantern of 
that date, as it lately rode the four great roofs, 
with provision for a future superstructure, 
possibly an octagon, as anciently ;—and B, 
substitution of Norman arches for pointed ; 
above these a Norman story, 15 ft. to 18 ft. 
high, working in the relics, which probably 
formed an arcade before A.D. 1380; above 
this the Decorated lantern, necessarily re- 
modelled to its new position, battlement, and 
high pinnacles.” 

The Archbishop gives his judgment for A, 
which includes the rebuilding of the two 
pointed arches of the crossing (Sir E. Beckett’s 
“ vood-for-nothing arches”). This question of 
the pointed arches is really the turning-point 
of the whole matter, and a very difficult one 
to come toa definite conclusion about. Our 
own conclusion, in considering the matter a 
short time since,* was that on the whole it 
was not worth while to replace the two pointed 
arches now that they were down; that once 
down and rebuilt, their historical interest 
would be much impaired, and that their intro- 
duction at all by the fourteenth-century archi- 
tects was a defacement of the artistic unity of 
the architectural centre of the building. Dr. 
Benson’s reason for taking the oppesite view 
we will give in his own words :— 

**In favour of abolition [of the pointed arches] it 
is urged that they are less ‘fine and rich’ than, 
indeed are ‘ poor and mean’ in comparison with, the 
Norman. But they are allowed to be good Deco- 
rated work, so that this criticism is only to be taken 
as a general disparagement of the Decorated style 
in comparison with the Norman. Against abolition 
is the fact that they are the central pcint of the 
fourteenth-century remodelling of the whole church. 
They correspond to the west windows and internal 
advanced arch before it, to the groining of the choir 
roof, to the pointed labels so carefully inserted over 
every clearstory window (as well as over the side 
arches of the crossing), and lastly to the lantern 
itself, which they supported. With all these the 
pointed arches form one sequence. If they are 
abolished on principle in favour of Norman, much 


else ought to be abolished throughout the church as 


fast as opportunities occur, and probably the lantern 
itself.” 


* See Builder, January 10th of this year, 
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Of course that is the other possible way of 
looking at it. If you regard the pointed 
arches of the crossing in relation with the other 
Pointed work of the church, they are in place ; 
if you regard them in relation to the crossing, 
which is the way every genuine architect (as 
opposed to archzologist), we should say, would 
regard them, they are very much out of place, 
and are in fact, eyesores. We naturally take 
the latter view ; but we admit the reasonable- 


ness with which the Archbishop puts his own | | 


view. 

We cannot say so much in favour of the 
reasons given for rebuilding the lantern just as 
it was before the failure of the tower. Dr. 
Benson appears to have made a misapprehen- 
sion—singular in a document otherwise dis- 
playing such clear knowledge of the facts,—in 
regard to the lantern. He says “it would 
have to be singularly altered if suspended at a 
greater height. It was specially designed to 
ride close down upon the roofs..... The 
blind panelling between the windows, which 
was so arranged as to fit down above the 
gable, would be without meaning when lifted a 
space above it.” This is surely putting the 
cart before the horse. The arcading stage, 
against which the roof would naturally have 
abutted, was removed when the crossing was 
partly rebuilt, to lighten the weight on arches 
which had shown themselves inadequate ; and 
the peculiar treatment of the tower was cleverly 
devised to make the best of disadvantageous 
circumstances ; but it was a kind of architec- 
tural makeshift. Having now strengthened 
the piers so that they will carry a much greater 
weight, why replace a design the distinguishing 
feature of which was especially forced on the 
fourteenth-century builders by the fact of a 
weak substructure ? There may be historical 
reasons for doing this, but not architectural 
ones, as the Archbishop seems rather to think 
there are. 

We cannot, therefore, say that we agree with 
Dr. Benson’s decision, and we are disposed to 
hope that the committee will be reconstituted 
as he has suggested, and that a scheme more 
architectural and less archeological will be 
carried out. At the same time we must say 
that the more archeological view of the 
question could hardly have been more ably 
or more moderately stated. 

To give full weight to the Archbishop’s 
views we subjoin his final summing up in his 
own words :— 


‘* B has the recommendations :— 

First,—Of recovering into its place the design of 
one of the stages of arcading, and of incorporating 
an existing remnant of it. This, as a mode of 
gaining height, is recommended by its faithfulness 
to the past. 

Second,—And of substituting copies (with some 
genuine fragments) of the earlier Norman arches in 
places of the actual past of the last five centuries. 
This is recommended on the ground of preference 
for the style, as well as of the pursuit of superior 
antiquity. 

But B has the following disadvantages :—That 

1. As against the principle of faithtulness to the 
past it obliterates the mechanical effort of 1380, and 
the chief features of the ‘ Pointed’ remodelling of 
the whole church about that time ; and 

2. Alters the design and adaptation of the Jantern 
to its place. 

3. That it leaves a large space between the arcade 
and lantern, to be either a blank or to be used to 
introduce a novel and most prominent addition. 

(4) That it presents an assemblage of features 
never before in juxtaposition; rartly copied and 
partly old, the old altered in some characteristic 
points (lantern) to enable them to be fitted together, 
and the oldest portion appearing between the 
newest and that which belongs to the middle 
period, 

The disadvantages of B seem to me rather to out- 
weigh its advantages, and, balancing merits and 
demerits in the two plans (which is all that I have 
to do), I cannot but recommend 

That the first plan A be adhered to as originally 
intended and provided for, viz., of replacing in 
solid and durable work the form of the tower and 
arches which we received, providing at the same 
time what may be names d as preliminary as to 
heighteniag the tower, whether by octagon or 
otherwise. 

And that the recovered fragments be fitted 
together (as well as they can) in some place where 
they may illustrate the antiquities of the church.” 


The argument as to the intermingling of 
styles of various dates in what would be essen- 
tially a modern erection deserves serious con- 


sideration. But our general summary of the 
matter is, as before, that the tower as it recently 
stood was a poor concern, and that Mr. Pearson 
is a nineteenth-century architect capable, if 
he has a fair chance, of producing something 
better. 








THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


BY WYATT PAPWORTH. 


SHE third volume of Mr. Gould’s ex- 
haustive History,* which has now 
appeared, continues an investigation 
into “ Karly British Freemasonry in 

The details of the four chapters 
comprise,— Masonic Tradition, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Papal Bulls, Travelling Bodies, Annual 
Assemblies, the Cabbala, Mysticism, the 
Rosicrucians, Elias Ashmole, the Masons’ Com- 
pany, Plot, Randle Holme, the Old Charges, 
the Legend of the Craft, Light and Darkness, 
Gothic Traditions, Degrees, and Speculative 
Masonry. Testimony has already been borne 
to the great labour and research displayed by 
the author of this entirely new history of 
Freemasonry, culled as it partly is from all 
sources, ancient and modern, with much warm- 
hearted assistance from some few friends 
equally zealous with himself in searching for 
the truth connected with a series of events 
which have puzzled all investigators. Among 
the very numerous subjects, and points con- 
nected with them, and thoroughly investi- 
gated in this volume by Mr. Gould, there are 
two of much interest to architects. 1. The 
negation of the hitherto received assertion that 
Sir Christopher Wren belonged to the Society 
of Freemasons. 2. The hitherto unknown 
contemporaneous existence of the Guild of 
Masons in London and of the Society of Free- 
masons ; while, partly arising out of the latter, 
is the query,—Did the older copies of the “‘ Old 
Charges” now collected belong to the former 
or to the latter body ? Discussing the merits 
of Ashmole’s diary, our author conceives that 
the Sloane copy was in 1646 in use byan opera- 
tive and speculative body, and adds that ‘we 
are still in doubt as to what period above 1646 
a monopoly, if any, of these ancient docu- 
ments by the working masons can be viewed as 
probable.” Further on Mr. Gould admits, 
from the words used by Randle Holme, that 
“there were then [1688] subsisting unions of 
practical Masons, in which there was no ad- 
mixture of the speculative element.” Through- 
out this review the two bodies will be distin- 
guished by “Guild” and “Society,” which 
latter, in an opinion formed by myself after 
very many years’ researches out of the “old 
records ” of the Society (the results of which 
were published in 1863, and have been largely 
referred to by Mr. Gould with kindly acknow- 
ledgements) much resembles the Hermit Crab, 
which quietly ensconces itself in the empty 
shell it tinds convenient for its residence. In 
@ previous review of this work it was pointed 
out that this “History” would be equally 
available in a “ History of Architecture,” and 
future writers upon it, treating of this period, 
will no doubt avail themselves of the treasures 
contained in these volumes. 

In commencing chapter xiii. our author 
writes : “It is, I think, abundantly clear that 
the Masonic body had its first origin in the 
trade unions of medizeval operatives. At the 
Reformation these unions, having lost their 
raison Weétre, naturally dissolved, except some 
few scattered through the country, and these 
vegetated in obscurity for a period of close 
upon two centuries, until we find them re- 
organised and taking a new point de départ 
about the year 1717. But by this time the 
Masonic bodies appear under a new guise. 
While still retaining, as was natural, many 
forms, ceremonies, and words which they 
derived from their direct ancestors, the working 
masons, yet we find that operative masonry 
was, and probably long had been, in a state of 








* The History of Freemasonry: its Antiquities, Sym- 
bols, Constitutions, Customs, &c., derived from Official 
Sources. By Robert Freke Gould, barrtster-at-law, Past 
Serior Grand Deacon of England, 4to. London: Thomas 
C. Jack. 1884. Vol. iii., 248 pages. The first of the 

revious volumes was reviewed in this journal in the num- 

r for the 3rd of March, 1883, p. 266, and the second 
in that for the 14th of July, p. 37, and the 28th of July, 





p. 102, of the same year. 


'decay, and a new form, that of speculative 
masonry, had been substituted in its place.” 
As this word “ speculative ” has been y 
shall prefer to notice Mr. Gould’s elucidation 
of it, contained in the closing pages of the 
volume. “It is,” he writes, “a word the 
import of which has been but imperfect] 
grasped by members of the craft.” It is = 
as contradistinguished from “operative op 
practical masonry.” But, I would sugges 
may it not have been introduced to cover the 
practice of admitting lay brethren into the 
local lodge or town guild of operative masons? 
The author has amusingly referred to a MS 
constitution or charge (No. 2 in his list of 
some fifty others as now collected), wherein i 
is stated that “‘ Edwin, the youngest son of 
King Athelstan, learned ‘ practical’ mago 
in addition to ‘speculative’ masonry, for of 
that he was a master,” which passage is held 
to mean that “this ‘speculative’ was a know. 
ledge of geometry,” that the writer of the book 
did not consider speculative knowledge ag 
making the possessor a mason, for he writes, 
“and became a mason himself,” 7.¢., when he 
had added the practice of that science to his 
speculative. He was, clearly, not a mason 
when only in possession of the speculative 
science.” How many of the members of the 
present society, it may be asked, are qualified 
as masons under this explanation? It should 
be added that the manuscript from which the 
above is quoted is fairly supposed to have 
been written in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. Our author gives up several pages 
to a careful consideration of the date of this 
and the earlier (or Halliwell) MSS., assisted by 
the learned authorities in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. 

The word “speculative ” was in use in 1582, 
1570, 1530, 1643, 1538, and later, as 1658, 
1704, 1738, &c., as shown by the extracts and 
titles of several printed publications quoted at 
the end of this third volume. It is also im- 
portant to notice our author’s statement that 
‘in England none of the speculative or non 
operative members of the craft... . in the 
seventeenth century were received as appren- 
tices. Allappear.... to have been simply 
made Masons or Freemasons.” ‘Then, to what 
other body could the two earliest, and perhaps 
also some later, Charges have applied, except 
to a working Lodge of operative Masons, 
where the three degrees undoubtedly existed 
on their own showing? Mr. Gould quotes the 
two passages in the poem (2) relating to the 
apprentice ; and Ashmole, on his own showing 
was made a Mason in the form prescribed by 
the Old Charges, possibly (as pointed out by 
Mr. Gould) the copy made by Edward Sankey 
(No. 13 in Mr. Gould’s list) having been read 
over to him, and his assent given in the cus- 
tomary manner. ‘Freemasons and Free- 
masonry, more or less speculative, existed 
certainly in Scotland, and inferentially i 
England .... and if we cannot distinctly 
trace it back to a higher origin than the six- 
teenth century, it is only to be inferred that 
proofs of a more remote antiquity may be yet 
forthcoming.” Mr. Gould also states,— . 
my opinion, however, Masonry in its genera 
and widest sense,—herein comprising every- 
thing partaking of an operative as well as of a 
speculative character,—must have been at . 
very low ebb about the period of Moray’s 
death (1673), and for some few years after- 
wards.” 

“The road to truth, particularly to sub- 
jects connected with antiquity, 18 ore 
rally choked with fable and error, wii! 
we must remove by application and na 
verance before we can promise to — eae 
any satisfaction in our progress. This —- 
author quotes from Dalcho, pone ae : 
tions,” iL, p. 37, and he has acted on & 
advice. This is a sort of apology for 


j I 1 eliet that th e 


was a member of the Society © + upon two 


an assertion which appears to res 
sources of authority ; first, an obscure passage 


in Aubrey’s “Natural History of ple 
and, secondly, statements 1n Dr. “ 
“Constitutions” of 1738. These our ae 
considers are quite irreconcileable w! 
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statements in Anderson's earlier publication of 
1723. Aubrey’s “ History ” was written and 
added to between 1656 and 1691, but only 
first printed in 1847, under the editorship of 
John Britton, F.S.A. The extraordinarily 
minute investigations by Mr. Gould to try and 
arrive at the truth of the statements and 
legend, may be very satisfactory to the author, 
but Masonic writers must be in despair at the 
result. In some forty pages devoted to the 
inquiry, we find the following statements :— 

«Prom neither of the extracts from the Parentalia 
are we justified in drawing an inference that Wren 
was a Freemason” (p. 15). ‘The fable of Wren’s 
Grand Mastership I shall not further discuss . . . it 
being sufficiently apparent,—as tradition can never 
ve alleged for an absolute impossibility,—that he 
could not have enjoyed in the seventeenth century a 
title which was only created in the second decade of 
the eighteenth (1717) ” (p. 43). ‘* Assuming Wren 
¢o have been a Freemason at all,—and in my opinion 
the evidence points in quite another direction,—he 
would bave had much difficulty in neglecting an 
office which, at the time named, did not exist!” 
(p. 49), ‘The belief that Wren was adopted a 
Freemason in 1691 [is] at once improbable and ill 
attested [and] must fall to the ground” (p. 52). 
Lastly (p. 55), ‘‘ The popular belief that Wren was 
a Freemason, though hitherto unchallenged, and 
supported by a great weight of authority, is, in my 
judgment, unsustained by any basis of well-attested 
fact. The admission of the great architect,—at any 
period of his life,--into the Masonic fraternity, 
seems to me a mere figment of the imagination, but 
it may at least be confidently asserted that it cannot 
be proved to bea reality.” 


Such statementsand strong opinions, founded 
on a most careful inquiry, require no comments 
at the hands of the reviewer, who, however, 
takes exception to the remark that the belief, 
as above stated,’ has been hitherto unchallenged ; 
for,, on reference to the Masonic journals of 
about twenty years since, it will no doubt be 
found that inquiries were made at that time on 
this subject, but without any practical result. 
However, so difficult is it to kill a legend 
when obtained from “old records,” that Mr. 
Gould may rest assured that popular writers 
will continue to transmit the hitherto received 
statements down to the latest posterity, assisted 
by the present inscription on a silver plate let 
into the head of “ the historic mallet employed 
to lay the foundation-stone of St. Paul’s,” and 
now belonging to the Lodge of Antiquity, 
which we are assured by Mr. Gould (p. 47), 
“presents no less than six misstatements.” It 
will be found in full in Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser., viii, 6, having been contributed by 
our old friend “A, A.” 

There appears to have been also a “ muddle” 
as to the names of the members of the 

Strong” family. The Constitutions of 1738 
state that Wren’s wardens! at work at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral were Edward Strong, senior 
and junior. As the first “ Edward” was only 
22 years of age in 1673, neither he nor his 
son could have assisted at “levelling the foot- 
stone” in that year. “Thomas” appears to have 

n the mason who was succeeded at the works 
by his brother “ Edward” senior, who claims 
to have laid the last stone of the lanthorn, on 
October 25, 1708, whereas Christopher Wren 
(the son) also claims the honour of having laid 
the highest or last stone” in 1710. It will 
further disappoint those relying on the “old 
= a to learn that neither Thomas nor 
7 ward was a member of the Society of 
eee, although it is now assumed that 

"A did belong to the Company of Masons. 
ro Inigo Jones may possibly have belonged 
“iy body, —of Masons or Freemasons,— 
= + yay - wavered by the recovery of his 
Pe Ay the Constitutions or Charges, which is 
hi on and has in it a drawing signed by 
rege it 1s now in the possession of Rev. 
pr hale ee of London. Any one, how- 
ape wing how greatly Jones was interested 
pr quities (in that year he was 34 years 
Conn’ ~ engaged on the Masques at the 
hie he : —_ I.), might assume that he may 
with the; dee copy made out of sympathy 
peesent ge i any one might do in the 
easily acces’ ei € they not printed, and thus 

7 ~ we of the tradition of “ travelling 
sa! 0 Freemasons,” which appears to have 
for a aehened in 1686, our author cites, 

€ irst time, a very curious confirmation 








of an English craft guild by Pope Lucius III. | 


(1181-85), whose privileges had been already 


confirmed by the English King Henry II. It}... 


was Sir William Dugdale who told Aubrey 
that about “ Henry III.’s time the Pope gave 
« bull or diploma (patent) to a company of 
Italian architects to travel up and down over 
all Europe to build churches.” Our author 
considers that “a solution of the problem must 
be looked for in the history of Italy,” or ‘‘ that 
in the annals of that period (temp. Henry III.) 
of English history will be found a clue to the 
explanation of which we are in search.” The 
era (1216-72) of Henry III. is, he states, 
“especially memorable as a period when the 
ascendancy of the Pope was at its zenith in 
these islands,—that Henry was the first monarch 
of England who paid attention to the arts, and 
to his munificence are ascribed the most beauti- 
ful works of the Medizval age which we posses, 
—and, if we consider the partiality of Henry III. 
for foreigners, the constant communication with 
Rome, and that so large a portion of the English 
benefices were held at that period by Italians, 
it may fairly be assumed that these circum- 
stances must have materially influenced the 
employment in England of the artists of 
southern Europe.” Such a paragraph as this 
requires further consideration. No facts are 
given as to the employment in England of 
foreign artists, and though a few instances 
occur to the reviewer of such employment, 
such as those mentioned by Walpole, namely, 
Odo and his son Fitzodo, goldsmiths, Xc. ; 
Masters William and Walter, painters ; and 
Pietro Cavallini, sculptor, I doubt if any of 
our historians would agree that the architec- 
ture of the period was at all affected by the 
employment of any foreign artificers. Our 
author then considers the establishment of the 
two Orders of Mendicants,—the Dominicans, 
1215, and the Franciscans, 1210, confined 
1274 with the Carmelites and the Augustinians, 
—all comprising the Friars, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Benedictine Monks and the Augus- 
tine Canons. “ These friars travelled wherever 
they pleased, instructed the people, gathered 
riches, taught and practised art,—they became 
possessed of ample buildings and princely 
houses.” Are we to begin to assume that the 
larger number of edifices of the English Gothic 
are from the hands of foreign artists? The 
Abbé Bourassé is quoted as stating that the 
architects of the Dominicans followed one style 
and those of the Franciscans adopted another ; 
that these styles are not specified, and that as 
the Franciscans had not architects of their own 
body they must either have availed themselves 
of exterior talent or had recourse to some 
member of the rival brotherhood. This last is 
hardly probable, judging from the jealousies 
existing among such bodies. ‘These friars,” 
writes our author, “were Italians, — among 
them were many architects,— commingled with 
French, Germans, Flemings, and others. They 
procured Papal Bulls ; they travelled all over 
Europe and built churches ; their government 
was regular. . . . and a General governed 
in chief... .”’ as recorded in the Parentalia, 
and so stated by Dugdale and Ashmole! But 
the term “‘ Freemasons” was not then known, 
for the very earliest uses of the term yet found 
are in 1376-7 and 1396, as is hereafter further 
noticed. 

Having discussed the legendary “ Grand 
Masters” and the “ travelling bodies,” we are 
taken to the “general or annual assemblies,” 
mentioned in the old Charges ; one assembly, 
it has often been stated, but on no good autho- 
rity, was attempted to be put down by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1561. These Charges mention 
that the member is to attend, if he knows 
where the meeting is to be held, and if he be 
within five, ten, or fifty miles of the place. 
The annual assembly of a lodge of Masons was 
evidently a movable one,—due, in my opinion, 
to the locality of, and to the numbers in, the 
local body,—for the brother Mason might be 
at work at a distance, and in a place away from 
the usual line of traffic, by means of which he 





masons began to be reduced to writing, it is 
impossible even approximately to determine,” 
. nor “ the period when they were moulded 
into a continuous narrative... ... The 
curiosity of the early Freemasons would natu- 
rally be excited about the origin of the society. 
Explanatory legends would be forthcoming, 
and, in confounding as they did, architecture, 
geometry, and Freemasonry, Dr. Mackey con- 
siders that ‘the workmen of the Middle Ages 
were but obeying a natural instinct which leads 
every man to seek to elevate the character of 
his profession, and to give it an authentic claim 
to antiquity’ ” (p. 58). 

A portion of chapter xiii. relates to Elias 
Ashmole. <A very careful investigation into 
his history ; his initiation as a Freemason 
at Warrington in 1646 ; and his attendance at 
an admission at Masons’ Hall in 1682, leads 
to the declaration that “whilst he [Ashmole] 
is stated to have regarded his admission as a 
great distinction, there is no direct proof that 
he was present at more than these two Masonic 
meetings in his life.” He died May 18, 1692, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. This sup- 
posed abstention from the brethren has puzzled 
many of the critics; but Mr. Gould, after a 
careful scrutiny of Ashmole’s diary, arrives at 
the conclusion that “ it is probable that he did 
in some way keep up his connexion with the 
Freemasons, but that it was of such a slender 
character as not to merit any special mention. 
. . . . His diary scarcely gives details on any 
point except his ailments and his lawsuits, but 
he would probably have made at least notices 
of his having attended Lodges, had he done so 
with any frequency, as he does of having 
attended astrologers’ feasts. .... » “My own 
view [writes Mr. Gould], therefore, is that the 
Ashmolean influence on Freemasonry, of which 
so much has been said, is not proved to have 
had any foundation in fact, although it is fair 
to state that I base this opinion on circum- 
stantial evidence alone, which is always liable 
to be overthrown by apparently the most 
trifling discovery. .... There is no trace, 
as far as any remaining evidence is concerned, 
that the Freemasons were in any way connected 
with any ” [of the societies he 7 “but, on 
the contrary, that, although they |the Free- 
masons] had probably in a great measure ceased 
to be entirely operatives, they had not amal- 
gamated with any one of the supposed Rosi- 
crucian or Hermetic fraternities, — of the 
actual existence of which there is proof,—still 
less that they were their actual descendants, 
or themselves under another name. To assume 
this, indeed, would be to falsify the whole of 
authentic Masonic history, together with the 
admittedly genuine documents upon which it 
rests.” * 








A NATIONAL LAND COMPANY. 


<—semgiEW undertakings have ever been 
MW ESSYM) introduced to the public with a 
more imposing array of names than 
that which is associated with the 


ex. 


proposed land company, whose title is yet to 


be determined. It is not often that Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., 
Professor Bryce and Mr. Ernest Noel, the Earl 
of Egmont and Mr. Burt, are to be found upon 
the same platform, and it may be regarded as 
a sign of the times that the subject to be dis- 
cussed at Willis’s Rooms, on Friday, is one in 
which great landowners like the Dukes of 
Argyll and Westminster, the Marquis of 
Northampton, and Earl Cowper; capitalists 
like Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Walter Mor- 
rison’; and lawyers like Mr. Horace Davey 
and Mr. Westlake, appear to take an equal 
interest, though it is to be hoped they will 
not all take an equally active part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The scheme, as shadowed out in the pro- 
spectus that has been privately circulated, is 
definite in its purpose and perfectly intel- 
ligible. It aims at increasing the number 
of landowners (in England) by offering 





might only be able to obtain information ! The 
authors amusing description of Medizval 
“legend making” need only here be adverted 
to. 

‘At what time the oral traditions of the Free- 





facilities for acquiring agricultural land in 
small quantities,—in other words, for resus- 
citating and enlarging the class of yeomen 
which, from a variety of causes, has almost 


* To be continued. 
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become extinct among us. Granted that it be 
desirable that we should have a larger number 
of small freeholders, the questions that follow 
are, necessarily, whence and how are we to 
obtain them? The promoters of the company 
(which it is scarcely needful to say is both 
commercial and philanthropic) expect to draw 
their recruits from five distinct sources. 

First, the labourers who may desire to pur- 
chase land either for the purpose of cultivation 
or for the erection of cottages for their own 
occupation, will be assisted. But by cultiva- 
tion is to be understood not so much spade- 
husbandry, which under present circumstances 
does not promise much success, but dairy- 
farming upon a limited scale and cultivation 
by horse-labour,—the latter requiring a certain 
number of co-operative, or, at any rate, con- 
tiguous, labourers, in order to make it worth 
the while of any man to keep horses for their 
accommodation. The holdings would be from 
one to four acres in extent, and would not 
demand from their owners more work than 
could be given after hours, and with an occa- 
sional day or half-day at harvest times. As to 
cottage building, the company might itself 
undertake this work, or advance a certain sum 
in the shape of building materials, leaving the 
purchaser to find the labour. 

2. Small Farmers.—Here, a certain amount 
of capital might be presumed to exist, and 
offers might be made of holdings varying in 
extent from 12 to 30 acres, a certain deposit 
being paid per acre before entering on occupa- 
tion. 

3. Tradesmen.—These would occupy a cer- 
tain number of frontages on the main road, 
and, besides attending to their shops, would be 
glad to cultivate or employ for pasture an acre 
or two of land. 

4. Market Gardeners.—Their holdings would 
necessarily depend upon the locality, and with 
them spade labour would be the rule. 

5. Immigrants from large Towns.— There 
is,” says the prospectus, “a certain number of 
men in the large towns, who, having saved 
some money, wish to retire to country life, 
cecupying themselves with gardening, bee- 
keeping, poultry-breeding, &c. Besides these 
it is probable that a proportion of those who 
now emigrate would, if land could be acquired 
on easy terms, attempt the experiment of home 
immigration. Should that take place, which 
is very desirable, some failures must be 
expected.” 

It is not proposed that the holders of the 
land should necessarily be, from the commence- 
ment, its purchasers. In some cases,—espe- 
cially with the labourers,—it might be safer to 
hire with the right of pre-emption. But sup- 
posing the holder desires to become a pro- 
prietor, how is he, without any capital, to do 
so? The company offers to let him liquidate 
the cost of purchase either (1) by spreading it 
over a term of years with annual interest cal- 
culated upon the amount of principal still out- 
standing ; or (2) by making the usual rent a 
perpetual payment. In this latter case there 
must be buildings erected by the purchaser as 
a security that the land shall not be returned 
on the hands of the company. Under any cir- 
cumstances the holder would be at liberty to 
sell his holding, subject to any claims which 
the company might have upon it. 

Where possible, the company would be 
willing to offer a suitable extent of land for 
co-operative farming upon the same terms of 
repayment as in the case of individual pur- 
chasers. 

The funds of the company would, in the 
first instance, be furnished by the capital arising 
from the issue of shares. These would be of 
two sorts,—one limited to 5s., having priority 
and intended for labourers and workmen, 
whose active interest in the undertaking essen- 
tial to its success. These shares would pay 
not more than 34 per cent. The other shares, 
Eee by the public generally, would be 

ted to 1/. in amount, and would pay not 
more than 4 percent. Shares might be taken 
in part payment for land purchased. 

uch is a brief outline of the undertaking 
which is about to be launched, and one cannot 
but wish it success. At the same time, certain 
obvious criticisms present themselves to our 


minds, and, no doubt, will be offered in the 
course of discussion. Is it necessary, it may 
be asked, to start a limited liability company 
to effect objects which our great landowners 
might do for themselves? If the law of entail 
forbids them to part with land for such pur- 
poses as are here contemplated, there could be 
no difficulty,—in fact, every facility would be 
given,—in altering the law. 

Next, we cannot but feel considerable doubt 
whether it is wise to let labourers build 
cottages for themselves. Efforts are being 
made to improve cottage accommodation, but, 
as a rule, labourers themselves are indifferent 
or even adverse to these improvements ; and, 
if a better cottage costs, as must be the case, 
more money, and that money is to come, 
sooner or later, from the labourer’s own pocket, 
can we hope that it will be so expended ? 
Again, there is no class of men in the agri- 
cultural community which works harder for 
bare sustenance than the class of small farmers. 
Unless, therefore, the terms of the Company 
are exceptionally easy (and then what becomes 
of the 34 per cent. and 4 per cent. on the 
shares ?) it is difficult to see how they could 
possibly repay principal and interest, not 
merely upon the cost of the land but on that 
of the necessary house and farm buildings. 
Their annual payments must exceed the rent 
they now pay, and if it be (and, from personal 
knowledge we know it often is) a hard struggle 
to earn this, from what source can they hope 
to get the larger sum which will hereafter be 
due from them? These, and other considera- 
tions, make one at present hesitate to give 
cordial support to a scheme which, in its 
object, is unquestionably a good and useful 
one. It seems to need careful revision by 
thoroughly practical experts. 








NOTES. 


RK. RUSKIN’S retirement from the 
ij Slade Professorship at Oxford is 
an event which will be variously 

| estimated, according as preference 
is given to genius and eloquence, or to 
sound and commonsense views upon the func- 
tion and the history of art. Mr. Ruskin’s 
recent lectures have been as remarkable for 
brilliancy and paradox as any of his earlier 
or later utterances. But even genius cannot 
entirely reconcile one to the constant utterance 
of brilliant paradoxes, and the substitution of 
fancies for facts, in one of our most important 
centres of higher education. It will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to find a successor who will 
interest audiences as Mr. Ruskin can interest 
them. It may be quite possible to find a safer 
and more judicious guide. 








(ee case of Hogg v. Brooks, which has 

recently been published in the Law 
Reports, is worth a passing notice, as it shows 
a difficulty which may arise in the relationship 
between landlord and tenant. The tenant in 
the present case held under a lease for twenty- 
one years, in which there was a clause that it 
should be lawful for the landlord to put an 
end to the lease at certain dates “ by delivering 
to the tenant, his executors, administrators, or 
assigns, six calendar months’ notice in writing ” 
of his intention todoso. The tenant, during 
the continuance of the term, mortgaged the 
premises by means of a sub-lease to a solicitor, 
who let them, and who duly paid the rent 
named by his tenant to the plaintiff. Sub- 
sequently, the plaintiff, or rather his assignee 
(but the effect is the same), desired to discon- 
tinue the tenancy, and proceeded to putan endto 
it in the manner stated in the lease. But the 
original tenant had disappeared, and conse- 
quently the plaintiff served the written notice 
upon his relations, upon the solicitor, upon the 
sub-tenant, and upon every one in fact except 
the necessary person. Not succeeding in thus 


getting possession, he commenced an action of 
ejectment, but in this was defeated, since it 
was held that by the terms of the lease the 
notice must be delivered to the original tenant. 
So the landlord did not get his property, but 





only the trouble of paying the cost of a law- 
The moral of the case seems to be that 


suit. 








a lease should always contain the word “gyp. 
lessee” in the proviso we have quoted above 
in order to enable the landlord to get the 
benefit of the proviso under all circumstances 


R. WYKE BAYLISS and other corre. 
spondents have recently drawn attention 

in our columns to the way in which the 

eastern approach to the new street from 

Bloomsbury to Regent Circus is rendered both 

awkward and ugly by the retention of a public. 

house which ought to have been removed 

Another and equally striking instance of the 

manner in which the local “authorities” (if 
such they can be called) allow modern stree; 

improvements to be spoiled is to be seen at 

Holborn Circus, at the corner of Hatton. 

garden, where a new building has recently 

been erected for a firm of woollen-drapers, 

Those who are familiar with Holborn Circus 

know how much traffic, both pedestrian and 

vehicular, converges there. For the latter kind 
of traffic, the wide roads and spacious circus 
afford plenty of room ; while “ verge enough” 
is provided for pedestrians, except at the 
corner to which we are now referring. The build- 
ing at the south-west corner of Hatton-garden 
was the only one abutting on the circus which 
was allowed to remain without rebuilding at 
the time the Viaduct improvement was carried 
out, and the sharp angle of the old building 
jutted out unpleasantly and awkwardly, 
trenching upon the footpath of the north- 
west “quadrant” of the circus to within 
4 ft. or 5 ft. of the edge of the kerb, the 
other part of the pavement being 8 ft. or 10 ft. 
wide. In the new buildings which face the 
other quadrants or segments of the circus, the 
angle-facades have been canted or curved so as 
to secure the alignement of the buildings with 
the sweep of the circus, and it was only 
reasonable to suppose that when the old build- 
ing at the corner of Hatton-garden was pulled 
down, the new building to take its place would 
be set back at the angle so as to prevent, not 
merely unsightliness of appearance, but incon- 
venience and danger to pedestrians. But so 
reasonable a supposition was entertained with- 
out giving due weight to the idiosyncrasies and 
inscrutable ways of our local “authorities,” 
and a new building has arisen on the site of 
the old one without opportunity being taken 
to effect an improvement not only desirable 
but absolutely necessary. The corner 
question is just outside the City boundary, 
but surely the Holborn District Board of 
Works or the Metropolitan Board of Works 
ought to have stepped in to rectify the 
line of frontage? As it is, the awkward effect 
produced is only exceeded by the danger and 
discomfort to pedestrians which must result 
from reducing a footpath 8 ft. wide to 4 ft. 
6 in. or 5 ft., especially as the contraction 
occurs at the angle. The thing only needs to 
be seen to be condemned. 








A CONFERENCE will be held in Brussels 
during the month of June to discuss the 
question of canal navigation, and the advisa- 
bility of extending it very considerably 
throughout the country. Belgium is not the 
only country which feels that a mistake has 
been committed in allowing the railway 
interest to obtain a complete monopoly of the 
carrying trade. France has for some time 
past been engaged on the same subject, al 
the importance with which canals are view 
by French statesmen may be gathered oo 
the fact that, by the Freycinet scheme, 7 
millions of francs are to be laid out A 
mediately in developing or improving the 
existing canal system. It would be 4 vw! 
good thing if the freighters of this coun ry 
would wake up to a sense of the enormou 
injury that has been done to English — 
by the utter neglect of the canals, which “ 
been so swamped by the railways that - a“! 
are practically useless. The majority of “- 
have been bought up by the great compe - g 
companies, who prefer to see their nee 
comparatively idle, in preference to 0 oh ro 
the traders a choice of routes, OF oe 
acceptance of a lower rate of charge. A m 





. . been 
short-sighted policy could not well have 
dovieed’ There is enough traffic in the land 
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to feed both railways and canals; and the 
offering of facilities by the latter for sending 
heavy merchandise, in the delivery of which 
there is no occasion for speed, would stimulate 
all kinds of trades in a marvellous fashion. 
If more speed were required than the old- 
fashioned canal boat can give, it would be 

rfectly feasible to use steam traction ; and 
we venture to think that the construction of a 
few good, independent, trunk waterways would 
form a by no means bad investment, either 


for capitalist or country. 





—_—_—_—_—- 


ANAGRA terra cottas are, among the 
T remains antiquity has left us, distinctly 
the most popular,—we might say, fashionable. 
Their artistic beauty is fully, and, we think, 
more than adequately, prized. This being the 
ease Monsieur B. Haussoullier’s book on the 
Tanagra necropolis * should have a wide inte- 
rest. He has carefully, in the first part, 
classified the various kinds of funeral monu- 
ments, cippi, and stelz, that are found at 
Tanagra, and is thus able to single out local 

eculiarities. By careful study on the spot he 
i obtained from the present inhabitants 
information as to the position in situ of stele 
nowremoved. One interesting fact he brings out 
is that the stele in its earliest form was really 
a primitive altar, its inscription intended 
rather for the service of the dead than the 
living. This is only another proof, if one were 
needed, of the religious, or, we might say, 
ritual, beginnings of Greek art. The second 
part of the book deals with the forms of the 
grave. Here, it appears, chronological classi- 
fication is impossible, as all the various forms 
appear contemporaneously. The third, and by 
far the least satisfactory part of the book, 
deals with the contents of the grave. M. 
Haussoullier has not the thorough practical 
knowledge of vases and vase decorations which 
alone could see him safely through this portion 
of the subject. The book is illustrated by 
seven plates, and, taken as a whole, is a 
valuable contribution to a subject but little 
investigated. 





MORE railway amalgamation is being talked 
of. The shareholders of the Brighton 
and South Coast, South-Eastern, and Chatham 
lines think they can foresee improved dividends 
resulting from a fusion of those systems, and 
at a meeting of the Railway Shareholders’ 
Association held last week a resolution was 
passed expressing the opinion of the meeting 
that such amalgamation, — or a working 
agreement,—was most desirable. This was 
an amendment to the original motion (which 
was very indefinite), and was carried unani- 
mously. The shareholders consider that the 
three systems are serving the South of London 
trict in an unnecessarily expensive manner, 
comparing the position of the three lines jointly 
with the Great Western. Their expenses bear 
much larger proportion to the gross receipts 
than do those of the company named, though the 
receipts are lower. The scheme seems feasible 
enough so far, but the question is, will the 
_ be allowed to participate in the benefit ? 
heir receipts are chiefly derivable from 
passenger traffic, whilst the goods traffic forms 
the largest item in those of the Great Western 
and in our opinion competition,—while often 
an evil with regard to merchandise traffic,—is 
4 guarantee that the public interest will be 
studied both in the running and equipment of 
ae trains. In the event of this some- 
— visionary scheme being carried out, will 
ee dividends be accompanied by in- 
ased facilities, or the reverse? We are not 
Prepared to express approval of the proposed 


am . . . e e 
: soos whilst this remains a question- 


eee 





[? seems a matter of regret that the statue of 
i Carn ae - infant Dionysos in the 

ns at Hlorence should be left 

— oo the ehances of weather or the 
fag 0 te € casual passer-by. The statue is 
" Be d, about & quarter of the way up 
lime avenue of pines. But, though it is 
re to great advantage, it would be 


Quo 
1884, B. Hanes emcts Tanagrei decoraverint,” Parisiis ; 





Gardens are every Sunday the resort not only 
of the tourist but of the Florentine “’Arry,” 
whose views on art are probably much the 
same as those of his British contemporary. 
Already one little foot of the child Dionysos 
is broken away. The claim of the statue to 
the care of archeologists rests on the fact that 
it is in general type the same as the famous 
statue of Praxiteles, with, however, certain 
differences, which have led to the general 
opinion that it is a copy rather of the work 
of the father of Praxiteles than of Praxiteles 
himself. In the Boboli statue the child rests 
on the right hand, instead of, as in the 
Olympia statue, on the left arm. The child 
is treated with much more knowledge of baby- 
hood, but this, of course, is due to the Roman 
copyist. The figure of Hermes, on the other 
hand, is much squarer and more Polycleitean 
in type ; it is, in fact, in conception, though 
not in execution, of just the sort that we might 
have expected from the generation that stood 
between Polycleitos and Praxiteles. It is 
noticeable that in the Boboli as in the 
Praxitelean group, Hermes looks away from 
the child in total unconcern. 
A RECENT controversy between Sir E. 
Beckett and Mr. William White has given 
prominence to the subject of preserving wood 
or timber by the application of arsenic, and, 
although it may not be generally known, it is 
opening up a very old and obsolete question. 
Mr. William Chapman, who published the 
results of his experiments in 1817 under the 
title of ‘‘ Preservation of Timber from Pre- 
mature Decay,” proved that arsenic afforded 
no protection against dry rot whatever. So 
conclusive were his proofs that in the latest 
work on the subject, “A Treatise on Dry 
Rot in Timber,” by T. G. Britton, late sur- 
veyor to the Metropolitan Board of Works” 
(London : E. & F. N. Spon, 1875), the subject 
of arsenic as a preservative scarcely finds a 
place. It is noticed as being detrimental to 
vegetation ; but, in the case of arsenical ores 
being removed from ground in Cornwall, where 
they have been stored, vegetation has followed 
in two or three years afterwards, which proves 
that it is not effective, unless the mineral is 
always present. There is nothing in its 
qualities as a preservative of timber that 
would warrant its introduction into buildings. 











NOTES IN SPAIN, ARCHITECTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL. 
I.— CATHEDRAL AND ALCAZAR OF SEGOVIA. 


Accorpine to Colmenares, Tubal colonised 
Spain, Hercules founded Segovia, and Hispan 
built el puente, ‘‘ the bridge,” as the aque- 
duct is popularly called. However this may 
be, it is a fact that among the ancient cities 
of Spain, of which the origin is so frequently 
lost in obscurity, Segovia is one of the most 
interesting. The city proper is located upon 
a natural fortress formed by perpendicular 
walls of rock rising out of the valleys 
around to the height of about 100 ft., and the 
natural strength of such a site was completed 
by the picturesque walls, with square and round 
towers, with which some 800 years ago King 
Alfonso VI. surrounded it. The shield of the 
city bears “‘ the bridge,’ with the head of one 
of Pompey’s sons looking over it. 

According to the late Mr. Ford, the name of 
the city and its foundation are Iberian. Its 
monuments, ancient and Medizval, are of the 
highest interest; and at every turn of its 
narrow intricate streets you come across some 
memento of the past. From many different 
points outside, there are exceedingly picturesque 
and striking views of the ancient walls, towers, 
and gateways of the Alc4zar perched upon its 
promontory rock, and frowning above the preci- 
pices below ; of the domed towers of the cathe- 
dral rising above all its surroundings ; or,finally, 
of the grand old aqueduct, compared with 
which all the rest of the picture seems to be 
mere background. 


The Cathedral. 


One especial interest in connexion with the 
Cathedral of Segovia consists in the fact that 





it was one of the last, if not the very last, 





better safely housed in a museum. The Boboli | 


erected in Europe in the Gothic style. While 
the glories of that style were being elsewhere 
despised and forgotten in the rage for the re- 
vival of the antique, Gil and Rodrigo de 
Outafion, father and son, worked steadily on 
in the paths of their predecessors, leaving to 
posterity a splendid monument in the Christian 
style of the Middle Ages. It was begun by 
the father in 1525, and continued by the son, 
who died in 1577. 

Our illustration of the cathedral is taken 
from the Plaza Mayor. It shows the eastern 
portion of the building, comprising a choir 
in the centre, with circular aisle or ambula- 
tory, outside of which are the several apsidal 
chapels. Although it seems that the general 
plan and many details are similar to those 
of the late Gothic cathedral of Salamanca, 
of which the Outajions were also the architects, 
the round apse is a variation. In the centre 
is the chief dome, and beyond, a single 
western tower, both which in the general 
view accord fairly enough with the rest of the 
edifice. The worst fault of the tower is the 
want of an intelligible finial, the lightning-con- 
ductor being far from an artistic finish. It 
seems that the original Gothic spire was de- 
stroyed by lightning early in the seventeenth 
century, so that the actual summit is of that 
time. 

The right of our illustration shows some of 
the old houses of the Plaza, underneath which 
are portales, or porticos of lintel architecture 
set on square columns, which afford shelter 
against snow and rain in winter, as well as 
shade in summer. There are balconies for 
every floor, supported on long projecting corbels. 
On the opposite side to the cathedral is the old 
Church of San Miguel, which has preserved its 
Romanesque campanile, and its original Gothic 
plan of nave, transepts, and aisle chapels. 

As far as parapet and pinnacles the tower 
is Gothic, and the Perpendicular outlines are 
plainly marked, instead of being lost, as in many 
buildings late in that style, in a mass of details. 
The seventeenth-century addition consists of a 
turret, forming an octagonal drum, set in the 
centre of the Perpendicular tower, this first 
stage terminating with balustrade and ball, in 
place of the Gothic finial. This turret is domed, 
and terminates with a lantern ending in a blunt 
and emphatically pointless finial. The faces of 
the Gothic tower are panelled, though the heads 
of the panels are round. The lantern of the 
central dome is likewise of Renaissance cha- 
racter, having square-headed windows. How- 
ever, as before said, the Renaissance character 
of these details is not so strongly marked as to 
destroy the generally fine effect of this, the last 
grand Medizval cathedral. 

The interior fully confirms the opinion here 
put down as to exterior. The height of nave, 
aisles, and dome, and the extent in other senses, 
appear to the eye all on a grand scale; and the 
actual figures bear out this estimate. The 
actual dimensions given by Madoz are these :— 
The nave rises to 120 ft., the aisles to 80 ft., 
the central dome outside to 250 ft., and the 
tower to 350 ft.; total length of the ground plan, 
420 ft., width, 210 ft., and each side of the 
tower, 33 ft. Not merely in dimension, but 
likewise in style, is this cathedral very fine, 
especially if we bear in mind the centuryin 
which it was planned. 

The stained glass is really very fine, especi- 
ally the ruby, emerald, and sapphire; it looks 
like an excellent specimen of what Winston 
calls the Mosaic Enamel Style. The date 1544 
appears in two windows on the north side. 
There is quite sufficient in this glass for a 
study by itself. The subjects are from the Old 
and New Testaments, apparently arranged as 
in earlier windows, and in works like the Biblia 
Pauperum and Speculum Salvationis, in groups 
of types and antitype, one window containing 
the Crucifixion along with one of its types, the 
Brazen Serpent. Like the cathedral iteelf, the 
glass is evidently not all of the same date. 
The earlier windows, and more mosaic in style, 
are those towards the west end of the aisles 
and clearstory. Those towards the east end 
present a later, broader, more enamelled, and 
more pictorial character. 

The choir,—in the centre, as usual in Spain, 
at least from the sixteenth century downwards, 
—presents the usual carved stalls. These are 
beautifully wrought in the Gothic style, though 
surmounted by a later balustrade. The iron- 
work (verja or reja) inclosing the Capilla Mayor 
and the choir presents foliage and flowers finely 





wrought, and, though later than the building, 
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it accords well enough with its Gothic surround- | 
ings. The cloisters belonged to the older cathe- 
dral, which was situated nearer the Alcazar 
than the actual one, and dated from the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries. They were taken down 
and put up again by Juan Campero in 1524. 
Geometric forms appear in the window tracery, 
very similar to those observed in the stueco 
decorations of the Alcazar. The retable ef the 
high altar is of beautiful marble, and presents 
to view the patrons of the city,—the B. V. M. 
and Child, San Hierotes, the first bishop of the 
see, and San Frutos, a hermit. 

The history of the construction of the cathe- 
dral is not without interest. It was in 1510 
that the removal from its original site was 
determined on, but on account of the events 
of the time, such as the death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, in 1516, and the accession of 
Charles V., it was only begun in 1525. Once 
begun, the bishop, clergy, and people worked 
away with a hearty good-will, night and day, 
working days, and holidays, so that by 1558 
sufficient was completed for Divine worship. 
It was finally completed in 1620, and only con- 
secrated in 1768. 


The Alcdzar. 


The keep of this ancient castle and royal 
citadel, shown in our illustration, is a lofty 
tower, the walls adorned with stucco in 
the Moorish style, and crowned by a parapet 
set out on corbels, and formerly with twelve 
salient circular turrets, or bartizans, two at each 
angle and two between the east and west 
respectively. Its present appearance shows 
but a wreck of what it was before the fire of 
1862. The castle is admirably placed on a 
precipitous rock, rising abruptly several 
feet between two rivers, the Eresma to the 
north, and the noisy Clamores to the south, 
which unite at the foot of the cliff. The posi- 
tion of this royal castle on a promontory-rock, 
between defending streams, has been compared 
toa ship’s prow dominating the waters’ meet 
below, and it must have been in former days 
well-nigh impregnable. The city walls continue 
eastwards on either hand, and, to this day, the 
more ancient aqueduct brings water to the 
castle. The breadth of the rock ut the entrance 
to the open plateau in front of the Alcazar, now 
an Alameda and parade-ground, but of old 
ge of the ancient cathedral, is only some 

t. 

The date of the foundation of the Alcazar de 
Segovia, ‘‘no se sabe,’’ said our guide, and to 
this same conclusion, due research being made, 
we are forced to come. Though, however, 
nothing certain can be affirmed as to the original 
foundation, the date of some parts can be fixed 
exactly. ‘The picturesque bartizan tower bears 
the name of la torre de Juan II., and belongs to 
that monarch’s time, which includes nearly the 
first half of the fifteenth century. 

The decorations of the Sala de los Piiias were 
executed by order of Henry IV. in 1452. There 
are a court and cloister of the time of Philip II., 
of which the granite pillars suffered greatly in 
the fire. In the Sala del Trono we observed 
walls and round-headed windows having every 
appearance of belonging to the twelfth century. 
The name Alcazar, which in Arabic means 
Palace of Cesar, points to a royal foundation 
in the time of the Saracen dominion. The 
latter came to an end when Alonso VI. re- 
conquered Toledo in 1085, and there is reason 
to suppose that the older portions of the actual 
walls are at least as eld as his reign, and so 
contemporary with those of the city then 
erected (1073-1108). 

The history of this Alcézar represents a 
compendium of the history of Spain during the 
Middle Ages. Segovia having been assaulted 
and destroyed by the Moors in 1082, Alonzo, 
after defeating them, confided the reconstruc- 
tion of the Alcézar and walls of the city to 
Don Ramon, brother of Pope Calixtus II. At 
the same time the vacant city was repeopled by 
**Gallegos, Leoneses, Asturianos,” and “ Reo- 
janos.’”” The date of all this was 1088. The 
Alcazar was a favourite residence of Alonso VILI., 
“El Imperador’”’; and of Alonso VIII., husband 
of Eleanor, the daughter of our Henry II. 
Berenguela, their daughter, was born therein. 
San Fernando, the conqueror of Seville, was 
brought up in the Alcazar. ‘ Alfonso al Sabio,” 
and tenth of the name, who counted a long list 
of kings among his vassals, also resided at 
Segovia. Tradition connects the name of that 
monarch with a notable incident in the year 


perpetuated in some degree by the name of the 
saloon formerly called ‘“‘ Del Pabellon,” and, 
since the above date, named ‘‘ Del Cordon.” It 
was publicly rumoured that the king had 
asserted ‘‘that had he been consulted at the 
creation of the world, some things would have 
been done differently,” and that the king, 
reproved for his folly by his brother’s tutor, 
had persisted in it. That very night a terrible 
thunder-storm fell upon the Alcazar, which, 
according to some accounts, killed several 
among the courtiers, divided the roofs of the 
building, and penetrated to the royal apart- 
ments. The King, on the following day, made 
a public abjuration and expiation. In memory 
of the event the cord of St. Francis was sculp- 
tured all around the room. 

In the fourteenth century, in connexion with 
the Alcazar, we find Alfonso XI. and Leonor de 
Guzman, Pedro el Cruel, and Enrique de 
Trastamara, whose son, the Infante, A.B. 1366, 
fell from the arms of his nurse from one of its 
windows into the precipice beneath, and was 
killed on the spot. In the fifteenth we meet 
with Enrique IV. and Isabella the Catholic. In 
the year 1474 she was here proclaimed Queen of 
Castile and Leon; the Governor, Andres de 
Cabrera, and his wife, Beatrice de Bobadilla, 
having much contributed to her accession. Two 
years later, a riot having arisen against Cabrera, 
she rode boldly out among the rioters and awed 
them into submission by her courage and 
presence of mind. In 1520 the Alcazar held 
out against the rebellion of the Commeros, who, 
among other outrages, nearly destroyed the old 
cathedral, and so the place earned the gratitude 
of the Emperor Charles VY. During the romantic 
expedition of our Charles I. to Spain, to pay his 
respects to the Infanta Maria, daughter of 
Philip IV., he was entertained here by the 
hereditary governor. Later on, the Alcazar 
was made a State prison, and at last converted 
into an Artillery College. It was burned 
in the year 1862. Whether this ever-to-be- 
lamented destruction was voluntary or acci- 
dental has not, as far as we know, been clearly 
made out; however, in December, 1881, orders 
were issued by the Minister of Public Works for 
the preservation and restoration of the Alcazar. 
The restoration is being carried on exactly in 
its ancient style. 

In the illustration the reader sees the Alcazar 
as it appeared after the fire of 1862, and before 
the actual restorations were commenced. Not 
all the salient turrets or bartizans there appear, 
and even of those which do appear, several 
were damaged, and had to be taken down. 
Two picturesque sharply-pointed towers defend 
the north and south-west angles, which are 
united by the remains of a corridor, called 
“Galeria de los Moros.” The grand tower or 
keep of the castle is arranged in two chief 
stages, the curtained corner turrets and parapet 
being in part destroyed. The entrance on this, 
the eastern side, is across the ancient moat of 
the castle. Several views of the Alcazar as it 
was before the fire are extant, and in these the 
beauty of the building is greatly enhanced. In 
these we see high-pitched gables ; lofty, conical, 
and octagonal spires; picturesque projecting 
turrets between the bartizans, and the ‘‘ Galeria 
de los Moros ”’ has likewise its roof and spirelets 
complete. 

The walls, exterior and interior, are covered 
with what remains of the very artistic Moorish 
decorations in stucco, representing circles and 
other geometric forms, bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to the Byzantine sculptured orna- 
ment of the portal of San Martin already men- 
tioned. The saloons, Sala del Trono and Del Reci- 
bimiento, were splendidly adorned in the time of 
Enrique 1V., already referredto. These details 
are called ‘‘ frisos Moriscos,’” and adorn most 
of the apartments. ‘The Sala de los Piifias 
(pine apples) is so-called from the decorations 
in the roof taking the form of that fruit. 
Although these details were executed by 
Moors, the general style of this apart- 
ment is rather Gothic than Moorish. Under 
this head, we noticed a great similarity between 
the geometric forms of the window tracery of 
the cathedral cloisters, apparently of the century 
of Geometric Gothic,—the fourteenth,—and the 
mural decorations in the Alc4zar. Other saloons 
present more of pure Moorish style. The Sala 
de los Reyes, now destroyed in the fire, was a 
very beautifal apartment. The chapel of the 
castle was erected in the Gothic style, and the 
groining and other details were delicately 
executed. The bartizans or turrets of the 





1262, which is thus related by Colmenares, and 


tr 
and a tower, so defended, is known as almenadg 

The bartizans (original) on the west face, were. 
we understood, to remain, while most of the 
others required to be taken down on account of 
the damage they sustained in the fire. The 
stuccoed decorations on the outside of the tower 
are very effective and picturesque. 

With the exception of the Sala de los Reyeg 

attributed to Alfonso el Sabio, most of ‘the 
interior decorations we have mentioned belop 

to the reign of Enrique IV., or to about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The style of 
these details, though showing Gothic influence, 
like other Moorish examples, from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century, was certainly the work 
of Moors, professing, doubtless, the faith of 
Mahomet, though living and working among 
Christians. This style is now called Mudéjar, 
from an Arabic word signifying tributary, and 
so applied to those Arabians in the Middle 
Ages who were subject to the Catholic mon- 
archs of Spain. The Mudéjar style is now 
regarded as an important one, and some 
Spanish authors even advocate its restoration 
as a sort of national style. LEdifices, such as 
the Alcazar de Sevilla, and the Casa de Pilato 
of the same city, are sometimes classed ag 
Mudéjar, though to an English eye they seem 
merely later developments of the Alhambra. 
In contrast to Mudéjar, though tke two are 
often confounded,— even by Spaniards, — we 
have Mozarabe, a term applied as well to those 
Christians of Spain who were subjects of the 
Arabian monarchs as to the ancient Spanish 
rite of SS. Ildefonso and Isidore, still in vogue 
in certain churches of Toledo. 








NOTES ON FLINT WORK, ESPECIALLY 
IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Tue tenth ordinary meeting of the Institute 
took place on Monday evening, Mr. Ewan 
Christian, President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. White, the Secretary, having read 
a long list of nominations, 

Mr. Cates said it was satisfactory from one 
point of view to find that provincial architects 
looked so highly on the advantages of the 
Examination as an introduction to their candi- 
dature. He wished the same feeling was more 
prevalent in London, and hoped that the good 
example set by these young men would have 
more weight with their metropolita: brethren. 
There were not only candidates from several 
parts of the country, but also from the colonies, 
Mr. England, one of the candidates, being the 
third from New Zealand who had passed the 
Examination. 

The President agreed with the remarks of 
Mr. Cates, and considered it was very ¢n- 
couraging to find men from the outside wishing 
to enter their ranks. He hoped that what had 
been said would be duly attended to by the 
young architects of the metropolis and the 
southern counties. 

Mr. Baggallay, a former Ashpitel Prizeman, 
and Gold Medallist of the Royal Academy, 
then read a paper on Flint Work, commencing 
by referring to his indebtedness to those gentle- 
men who had lent him drawings, and notably 
to Messrs. Aston Webb, E. Preston Willins, of 
Norwich, and Mr. Goodall. The subject, he 
remarked, was one worthy of being thoroughly 
sifted. It had been first suggested to him 
by a visit to the picturesque city of Norwics 
and its splendid churches, nearly all of whic 
were faced with flint. He examined the flint- 
work of some twenty buildings there, and was 
led from astonishment to admiration at th 
accuracy of the cutting,—in some instances ~ 
was impossible to insert a penknife where the 
mortar had fallen out. He had coseet 
make a thorough study of the subject; u 
though he had visited sixty flint buildings 
Suffolk, he had only seen half a dozen outs! * 
Norwich in other counties, and he — 
therefore add to the title of his paper ba 
words “especially in the county of -— . 
The interest chiefly centred in the = ‘ 
tracery and panel-work, and this was vad ‘ 
tially superficial. They had been tol cok 
unless a wall was of one substance throughe 
it was a sham; but the essence of an “~~ “a 
was that it should deceive, or be inten 0 
deceive. Did they suppose, ceeding his 
they saw @ man in @ broad-cloth coat, that ™ 
shirt was of the same material? Or, again, 





castle keep are called almenas (battlements), 





any one who saw @ green meadow, jump to a 
conclusion that the earth was a ball of gras® 
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nt defence of surface architecture 
eran oS eae them to Ruskin’s ‘‘ Stones of 
Ye nice.” Flint was in itself practically in- 
destructible. The advantages of such a material 
for monumental buildings was obvious ; it was, 
at the same time, intractable, and, except in its 
rougher state, expensive. a a — 
monly used occurred in & most all geologica 
formations, particularly in chalk, grave), and 
alluvial soils. It must not be supposed that the 
different tones of the flints were always ori- 
inal; he believed that more often they were 
black or grey stones faded, and that a growth 
of lichens also gave a certain appearance of 
whiteness to them. Flints might be mixed with 
mortar and cement, and used as concrete,— 
indeed, the body of many of the old walls was 
probably made of this. They might also be 
built up, as gathered, into rough rubble 
masonry,as was the case at all periods from 
the early round towers to the latest Perpen- 
dicular churches. In many churches near the 
coast flattish pebbles from the shore were used 
in a sort of herrivg-bone pattern. The next 
step was to break the flints, and use them in 
courses, or Otherwise, the first being the most 
usual and artistic mode. For facing only, a 
further improvement was to split the stones 
with greater care, and to knock the white 
coating off, the splinters being stuck into the 
joints, probably to get an even black surface. 
This was termed “ galetting.’”’ Roughly-dressed 
blocks of stone were used to form a sort of 
pseudo-diaper, and probably suggested the 
chequer later on. Rough patterns were also 
formed by the introduction of brick diapers, as 
in the old Bishop’s Palace at Norwich. Gauged 
flint work was only a facing material, and 
might be used in most of the different ways 
in which such material could be employed. 
The great difficulty of cutting it no doubt 
suggested that it was worthy of being set 
in a framework. The earliest flint buildings 
were the round church towers. The stones 
were laid so carelessly, and with so little 
regard to an!even surface, that it seemed to 
have been the intention to cover their naked- 
ness with a coat of stucco. The fact of similar 
towers on the other side of the German Ocean 
being nearly always stuccoed, lent some colour 
to this theory. The value of stone was remark- 
ably accentuated in some of the earlier 
Suffolk churches, as at Debenham, for instance. 
He did not believe that flints were used other- 
wise than as rubble until towards the end of the 
Decorated Period, and, for a long time after, the 
use of splitor gauged flint was exceptional. He 
did not find that the gauged description was 
introduced before 1450, as St. Peter Mancroft 
was finished in 1455, Southwold Church in 
1460, Walberswick Church in 1479-93, and 
Saxmundham Church in 1493, &&. He had 
once thought that before this time bands of 
brick, tile, or stone had been used to tie the 
facing into the wall and for other purposes. It 
seemed difficult to understand how otherwise 
the flush panel-work of the later time was sug- 
gested. Clyffe Church in Kent had alternate 
bands, but this was too far off to have had an 
influence over the Kast Anglian churches. The 
north aisle of Ixworth Church was seen to be 
eel banded with courses of tile, but there 
Pi “¥ many examples of bands with random 
ge flint facing. In one church he found 
mae walls were of elaborate courses of 
me and flint, but this church seemed to be of 
Ware _— About the conclusion of the 
per Be the Roses, a North Sea trade was 
aon 18 ¥ on the east coast, and in conse- 
- a of the prosperity which followed, some 
© most magnificent ecclesiastical buildings 

Were erected. Th 
would prot e suddenly-developed wealth 
feted oe ably have enabled the builders to 
p wrt a but they evidently desired to 
started Bar effects: with the flint. Once 

» *Ai8 Spread like an epidemic. Eve 

one strove to outdo his neighb in th ms 
parish in the ; ghbour in the next 
although extravagance of his designs, and 
rte tegen. 3 beautiful features were pro- 
tiie, there a ts were not all equally satisfac- 
rs gga ~ a perfectly bewildering mass of 
different pair aggallay then referred to the 
and notabl 7 in which the flints were used, 
la y to the circular and square panels. 
“te re running patterns, and the commonest 
in chang & Common chequer, which was used 
church a part of one ont of every three 
and alec’ ~ = Southwold and other churches, 
were band © guildhall at Norwich. There 
ands consisting of various tracery 
and the texts and mottos so 


Patterns, 





frequently found, might be termed running 
patterns. He also referred to the different 
panel patterns, with heads trefoiled, cusped, &c., 
and stated that panels sometimes took the forms 
of Perpendicular tracery by the vertical division 
of the heads. The flint panel was applied to 
most features of the churches. Among the beau- 
tiful features of the late churches in the eastern 
counties was the light open clerestory, by which 
a large amount of light was admitted far above 
the level of the eye, in the same manner as it 
shone into the Renaissance churches of Italy. 
In England this effect was somewhat spoiled by 
the aisle windows, but in the upper part of the 
Perpendicular churches a great breadth of 
design was reached; the manner in which the 
open roofs made one with the clerestory windows 
thoroughly satisfying one’s sense of fitness. 
Mr. Baggallay here drew particular attention 
to the clerestories of the churches of East 
Stonham; Coddenham; Saxmundham, with 
its artistic detail; St. Clement’s, Ipswich; 
Framlingham, Walsham-le-Willows, &c. Next 
to the clerestory, the porch was the most im- 
portant part on which flintwork was lavished. 
The Snffolk porches would lead them to deny 
that the importance of the doorway had been 
overlooked in this country, and he would in- 
stance those of Halesworth, Blythford, South- 
wold, Mendlesham, and Ixworth. He next 
touched upon the use of flints in plinths and 
parapets, and alluded tothe faces of the buttresses 
being decorated with flintwork, instancing the 
parapets of Woolpit and Walberswick churches, 
the former being a perfect architectural gem. 
The old builders seemed to have used the 
darkest flints in the lower courses, employing 
lighter shades as they ascended. Brandon in 
Suffolk had been for a long time the head- 
quarters for the manufacture of gun-flints, and 
he went there to see the quarrying and cutting 
of the flints, which were doubtless almost the 
same as in Medizval times. Each pit was 
worked by one man only, and was a shaft 40 ft. 
or 50 ft. deep. On the surface was a stratum 
of sand from 7 ft. to 10 ft. deep, with chalk con- 
taining large numbers of small flints. Below this 
was chalk, in which at intervals were found the 
large flints, never more than one stone thick. 
The largest stones, weighing a hundredweight 
or more, were seldom got whole. These were 
all lifted from stage to stage by the man who 
worked the pit, and the tools used were of the 
most primitive description. The lowest flints 
were those most in demand, being regular in 
shape, fine in texture, easiest to work, and of a 
pretty grey colour, which, however, often faded. 
The best were cut into gun-flints and gauged 
flints, while the commonest were used for 
rough walls and concrete. In _ conclusion, 
Mr. Baggallay said:—It is surely unneces- 
sary to argue in favour of the occasional 
adoption in these days of cut flint facing, when 
the opportunity occurs, if only for the sake of 
a little variety. It is sufficient to point out that 
if plenty of long bonders, either of the flint 
itself or of stone, are used, the work is perfectly 
sound ; and also that if it once be granted that 
facing at all is permissible, then for concrete 
walls what facing could be better than random 
dressed flint? The material would be the 
same or very similar, only of a better kind to 
that of the body of the wall, and the large 
quantity of mortar used would cause it to 
settle almost equally. In regard to the flush 
panelling, a great deal of which would neces- 
sarily be executed in gauged work, the list of 
prices I have collected shows that the cost 
would not be prohibitive, and from the point of 
view which I have attempted to show to be the 
right one, in which surface architecture appears 
as not only no sham, but the most sensible and 
artistic, then its own intrinsic beauty is the 
only recommendation for its revival, that it 
needs. And apart from mere revival, which is 
in truth but a backward step, it is surely 
capable of development, or at least of affording 
a few suggestions for those of us who desire to 
carry our art onwards. The most obvious of 
these is the substitution of other materials 
than the flints. Not to speak of gauged 
brickwork, which, treated in that way, would 
be at least as beautiful, there are varieties 
of marbles at command, at prices certainly 
high, but not, in these days of cheap car- 
riage, altogether prohibitive. And in what 
way could marble be more appropriately applied 
to buildings than in slabs, cut to a form which 
does not suggest joinery, or any other material, 
and tied into the body of the wall by the stone 
frame which surrounds it; for, of course, we 








| should not be guilty of imitating the fifteenth 


century to the extent of making that too merely 
superficial. Then we could use ina similar way 
decorative panels of majolica appropriate to the 
external decoration, like those of della Robbia. 
Isit quite impossible to sink the panels slightly, 
and decorate them with frescos ? I will even dare 
to suggest that a modern building, decorated 
with well-designed tracery of the kind exec uted 
in white marble, delicately moulded, and the 
ground filled with mosaics, would rival in rich- 
ness and might easily be made to surpass in 
beauty, the gorgeous fronts of Sienna and 
Orvieto Cathedrals; or a less extravagant pro- 
ceeding would be to use or develope such 
banded work as that of Clyffe. The bands 
might be of a variety of materials,—stone and 
flint, brick and flint, brick and terra cotta, brick 
and faience, &c. And any one who knows the 
beautiful effects of this banded work of the 
various Italian buildings will confess that it 
would be worth more than a mere trial. Pro- 
bably some are thinking that these are imprac- 
ticable suggestions, and there would be, of 
course, two difficulties in carrying them into 
practice,—one, to get, even so short a distance, 
out of the old grooves; and the other, to find 
a public who would appreciate or pay for our 
efforts to give them something worthy of this 
great, wealthy, and go-ahead nineteenth century. 
But surely difficulties should act but as spurs. 
to our efforts, and I ask, at least, that the 
matter should receive consideration at your 
hands. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Baggallay, and observed that the archi- 
tectural Association last year visited some of 
the churches mentioned. Had he known the 
subject of the paper in time he would have 
placed some photographs taken by Mr. Robinson 
at the disposal of the Institute for exhibition. 

Mr. Charles Barry seconded the vote of 
thanks, and said the subject had not received 
any extensive study by the architectural pro- 
fession, partly, no doubt, from the want of a 
demand for flint-work. It, however, deserved 
a great deal more study than had been 
given to it, and it occurred to him that the 
flint architecture of England might well be 
made the subject for one of the essays of the 
Institute in the future. Except in England 
the flint architecture was, he believed, almost 
unknown, and, therefore, there was the greater 
necessity and opportunity for its study by 
English architects. It was curious that 
though the chalk formation where the flint 
strata was found prevailed over a large part of 
the country, the flint architecture seemed to be 
confined almost entirely to the eastern counties ; 
for, though there was the same kind of architec- 
ture to be found in Sussex, he believed it was 
extremely rare in that country, and, at any rate, 
had not received the care and elaborate artistic 
treatment which had prevailed in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. They must, therefore, come to the 
conclusion that there was some object in 
adopting that style by the architects of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. What was. 
that object? Most probably it was to obtain a 
greater development of the colour decoration 
which was known to have been the fashion of 
that period. The object could not have been 
economy, because the treatment seemed to be 
anything but economical. The object, there- 
fore, was, most probably, to obtain colour 
represented in a durable material, together 
with a solidity of building. Colour decoration 
was again receiving the attention of the archi- 
tect, and, it might be that, inspired by these 
old examples which Mr. Baggallay had discussed, 
there would arise a desire to use the flint-work 
of our forefathers. He could not agree with those 
who complained that inattention had been given, 
with a few exceptions, to the entrances of the 
churches. An exaggeration of the doorway 
often proved to be a defect. The doorway 
was an important feature no doubt, and, in 
some cases, might be emphasised without 
making it the chief feature in the design, but 
its exaggeration was altogether out of place, 
as witness the doorway of the Army and Navy 
Hotel in Victoria-street, Westminster. 

Mr. W. M. Fawcett believed that the reason 
why flint was used more in Norfolk and Suffolk 
than in Sussex was because it was more difficult 
to get stone in the eastern counties than in 
Sussex. It was easy to get Caen or Portland 
stone by sea to Sussex, but not so easy to get 1b 
to Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Mr. Charles Barry remarked that there was 
the sea coast in both cases. 
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Mr. Fawcett replied that that was so, but the 
stone would have to be carried farther in the 
case of the eastern counties. The stone used 
in Norfolk and Suffolk appeared to have been 
obtained from Barnack and floated down the 
canals to Lynn and Norwich. As to colour, he 
thought that much ordinary colour was used on 
the churches described, but it had now totally 
disappeared except in one or two instances in 
which only traces remained, such as Cockfield 
Church, Suffolk, in the stone panelling work. 
The panelling at Ixworth Church also suggested 
that colouring had been used on the stone. He 
did not believe that the plastering used in these 
churches was put on in the same way as con- 
crete was now used, viz., with boards and 
planks. With regard to the method of laying 
the stones, he believed they were then laid with 
greater care than now, the utmost care being 
taken that each stone should rest horizontally 
on its whole under-surface, instead of giving a 
degree of unrest to the whole wall by being 
tilted as at the present day. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge remarked that there 
appeared to have been no influx of wealth in 
the thirteenth century, and the consequence 
was that almost without exception the twelfth- 
century churches existed. There was a good 
deal of square flint- work in square panels, 
alternating with stone panels, but little beyond 
that. 

Mr. Aston Webb referred to Long Melford 
Church * as a model example of the use of flint 


and stone work in their most legitimate way. 


In the case of modern work it was necessary to 
use the stones in bands. ‘The only modern 
example he knew was that of a house in 
Brighton built with flints, which was a charm- 
ing example of their legitimate use. 

Mr. James Fowler (Louth) said that in 
Lincolnshire and East Yorkshire he could not 
call to mind one example of this sort of work, 
because, although they were chalk counties, 
flints were very scarce there. He wished, for 
the sake of architecture, that there were plenty 
of them. 

The President, referring to the round towers, 
said that these had been matters of interest to 
him for many years. He had examined them 
in all parts of the country, and had come to the 
distinct conclusion that they were not of a later 
date than the rest of the churches. With regard 
to the matter of decoration, he did not believe 
that any of the Medizval work ever partook of 
the nature of a sham. These flints, which 
looked so nice and square in the panels, had at 
the back a strong affinity for the wall; and 
there was no stronger wall than a flint one, 
rubble-built. It certainly required a good pro- 
portion of flints and good lime, but he could 
give some remarkable instances of the tenacity 
of flint-work. The chancel of Cromer Church 
was destroyed some 200 years ago, and four 
years back he was asked to state what its 
restoration would cost. He spent seven hours 


over the work, and from the stone and flint 


work on the ground he was able to reconstruct 
minutely every detail as it originally stood, and 
give an estimate of the cost, which was 
10,0001. He believed that in Medizval times 
the rubble walls were plastered. In modern 
days people had been very much afraid 
of plaster, but if properly executed, with the 
right materials, it was a sound and legitimate 
mode of covering a rubble wall, only the old 
plaster was totally different from our modern 
cement. The making of inscriptions round 
buildings was one of his old fancies. It was 
an ancient and wholesome German custom, and 
had been made an ornamental feature in 
Norfolk. At Mendlesham he got a coal-hammer 
and thumped away at the walls. It was like 
striking the granite rock; there was a solidity 
of sound about it which was delightful to hear. 

The vote of thanks was then carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Baggallay, in reply, said that he had 
understood the Architectural Association’s ex- 
cursion was confined to the neighbourhood of 
Bury St. Edmunds. He knew of no flint-work 
abroad, except some simple diaper-work near 
the coast of Normandy, which might be attri- 
buted to English influence. 








The Society of Science, Letters, and Art 
of London has awarded the gold medal of the 
Society to Mr. W. P. Buchan, Glasgow, for 
“ Practical and Literary Contributions towards 
the Advancement of Sanitation.” 





* See illustration in Builder for Aug. 23, 1884, 





NOTES ON THE ANCIENT CHURCHES 
OF LONDON.* 


It is proposed in this paper to refer to the 
group of churches existing or formerly existing 
within the walls of the City, or so close to the 
latter as to cause them to be a portion of the 
City, to all intents and purposes; to make 
some observations upon their dedications and 
orientation ; and finally, to describe the portions 
of the ancient buildings which have survived 
all the visitations of time, the accidents of fire, 
and the hands of the “improver,’’ to our own 
times. 

An ordinary passer through the streets of our 
great City, so crowded during the day, and so 
deserted at nightfall, is not so impressed as 
must have been our grandfathers with the great 
number of churches within the limited area of 
the City. A glance at any old view of London 
is eufficient to show what a fine effect was pro- 
duced by the towers and spires of these buildings 
rising high above the houses, of lesser height 
which then formed London. To a greater 
degree is this so if the view we are inspecting 
is that of the City before the Great Fire of 
1666, which levelled so many of the sacred 
buildings of the City which were not after- 
wards rebuilt. Now the number is still further 
diminished, while the lofty nature of the build- 
ings erected from one end of the City to 
another, often higher than the church-towers 
themselves, has completely destroyed the rela- 
tive scale of proportion between the churches 
and the other buildings, and the appearance is 
diminished accordingly. 

The number of parish churches existing 
before the Great Fire was 109, of which number 
thirty-five were not rebuilt after that event. 
If we add to these the names of the four 
churches removed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries we have no fewer than 113 churches 
as having once existed in London, apart from 
the cathedral and the great monastic establish- 
ments. There is record, too, that there were 
in the twelfth century three or four old parishes 
incorporated in the new Priory of the Holy 
Trinity, Aldgate. 

Although these figures are well known, 
attention has not been drawn to the very 
remarkable grouping of these buildings. They 
do not cluster around the cathedral as in 
many other Medizval cities, such as in Paris, 
for example, but they are the closest together 
more to the east of the cathedral. <A reference 
to any old map where the churches are marked 
(Vertue’s, for instance), shows this at a glance. 

Let us, however, be a little more precise, and 
render the result of measurement. Taking the 
statue of King William IV. as a centre, and 
striking a radius of only « quarter of a mile, we 
find that the whole of the following churches 
formerly stood within this small space, not with- 
standing that a large portion of the half-mile 
circle is occupied by the Thames :—SS. 
Michael (Paternoster Royal), John Baptist, 
Mary Bothaw, All Hallows the Great and the 
Less, Laurence Pountney, Martin Orgar, Michael 
(Crooked - lane), Swithin, Mary Abchurch, 
Stephen (Walbrook), Mildred (Poultry), Chris- 
topher-le-Stocks, Bartholomew, Benet Fink, 
Mary Woolnoth, Nicholas, Edmund the King, 
Peter (Cornhill), Michael (Cornhill), Allhallows 
(Lombard - street), Benet (Gracechurch), 
Gabriel (Fenchurch), Allhallows Staining, 
Margaret Pattens, Andrew Hubbard, Leonard 
(Eastcheap), Margaret (Monument - yard), 
George, St. Mary-at-Hill, Dunstan-in-the-East, 
Botolph, and Magnus,—or thirty-five in all. 

This extraordinary group of churches has 
not its parallel in any other city of Western 
Europe, Rome itself not excepted; and the 
reason for their being so crowded together is 
a problem far more readily proposed than 
answered. Its solution is difficult, but we may 
at least be content to consider thefact. If we 
enlarge the radius of our circle, we shall find 
that proportionately the number of churches is 
increased up toa certain distance, but no more; 
but the small space noted is sufficient for 
attention to be called to the remarkable fact 
indicated. 

Following the analogy of arrangements in 
other cities, we may reasonably conclude that 
these churches were erected where the popula- 
tion was the thickest, and where, in conse- 
quence, they were the more needed, a conclusion 
which receives some support from the fact that 





* A paper by Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., read 
before the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, in the Chapter 
House of St, Paul’s, April 15th, 1835, 








ee 
away from the centre indicated, the churche 
gradually dwindle away until but a few onl ; 
found, one at each of the gates of the ¢i 
fewer still away from the walls, and stil] less 
along the line of the ancient thoroughfares 
of Fleet-street and the Strand. It wil be 
observed, however, by reference to Faithorne’s 
map of the City as it was before the Great Fire 
which shows generally the outline of all the 
churches, that the orientation of these buildin 
was fairly perfect, showing that it had beep 
carefully and purposely studied. I conclude 
from this that whenever these buildings wer 
founded space was sufficiently at command to 
admit of this being provided for, even although 
they were erected in what were then the mogt 
closely-populated portions of the then existing 
city. 

The periods of the foundation of these build. 
ings ought to be clear to us among the mags of 
documentary evidences of all kinds that haye 
been handed down to us, and by the pains. 
taking researches of so many generations of 
panies from the time of Stow to the present 

ay. 

Such, however, is far from being the cage. 
Stow speaks again and again of the building 
of churches, money being left by will, one 
citizen helping in this good work of building, 
another in some other, and the like. This 
occurs from end to end of his carefully-compiled 
history. 

His numerous continuators and successors 
have not added much in addition, except of the 
same kind. When we examine more closely 
these evidences, we must come to the conclusion 
that the works named were but the ordinary 
works of rebuilding upon an old, and not the 
construction of a new foundation,—in fact, that 
churches had been on the sites long anterior to 
the works named. Thus, for example only, it 
is related that W. and John Oteswich were the 
founders of St. Martin Outwich; but it is evi- 
dent that the church existed before their time, 
since John, Earl of Warren and Surrey, was its 
patron, temp. Edward II. St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, it is related, was built in the fifteenth 
century, but a new site being mentioned, it is 
evident that the parish was not a new one, and 
we find a reference to its existence temp. 
Henry I. Allhallows, Lombard-street, was built 
in 1516, but there is a reference to it before 
the Conquest. Augustine’s Papey was founded 
in 1430, but the church is mentioned early in 
the preceding century. 

We glean, however, the following from older 
records than Stow :— 

The Church of Canterbury was the patron of 
many churches in London, called peculiars, 
thirteen in number, which appear to have 
belonged to that foundation from a very early 
period. I can find no reference to the actual 
dates when they were presented to Canterbury 
but from this circumstance, the date is likely 
to be an early one, and the more so since some 
changes of patronage and transfers of later 
date have been carefully recorded. St. Martin 
Orgar is stated to have been given by Odgarus 
in early times, and Allhallows, Lombard-street, 
by Brightmenus, citizen of London, 1058 or 
1054. 

There is reference to the patronage of several 
churches in London being held by the Dean and 
Canons of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. They were 
possessed of these anterior to the Conquest, 
since William the Conqueror, by a charter 80 
early as 1068, confirmed them in their possession, 
One of these, the Church of St. Alphege, 18 
mentioned by name. The following churches 
are known to have been in their patronage t 
later time, and they are probably those to whic 
reference was intended in the charter refe 
to:—St. Anne, Aldersgate; St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate; St. Katharine Coleman. | 

We are informed by Newcourt, in his pet 
torium, that several churches were collated to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. No —- 
is forthcoming as to when they were bestow ‘ 
but we find that in the time of Ralph de Diceto, 
dean from 1181 to about 1204, a survey was 
made, and we know from this that the a 
churches were then in existence, as wus 
been probably for along time before hes ~ 
Anthony; Augustine; Benet, ‘Geneen as 
Benet, Paul’s Wharf ; John Baptist, Walbroo . 
John Baptist (Zachary); Mary oo 
Mary Magdalen; Michael, Queenhithe ; —t ai 
le-Quern ; Olave, Jewry; Peter, Paul’s . aah 
Peter-le-Poor; Stephen Coleman; T adil 
Apostle; and that St. Nicholas Olave wet 
to the Dean and Chapter by Gilbert *0™N™ 
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London in 1163. Had the others 

ee cated at a later date, I think that 

there would have been a record. As it is, their 
* seems to be lost in the dim past. 

Matthew Paris relates “ Lives of the Abbots 
of St. Alban’s’) that im the time of Paul, four- 
teenth abbot, 1077, there were many churches 
in London belonging to St. Alban’s, of which 
st, Alban’s, Wood-street, was one. It is said to 
have been originally a chapel erected by King 


= Botolph is said to have been founded 
about the time of the Conquest, and St. Mary- 
je-Bow was being built at the same time. 

st. Botolph, Billingsgate, seems to have been 
of early foundation, for the gate was called 
Botolph’s Gate temp. Edward the Confessor. 

The body of St. Edmund rested for three 
years in the Church of St. Gregory. 

There was certainly a church at St. Helen’s 
before the foundation of the Priory, and called 

e same name. 
Me. Margaret Moses was given to the Priory 
of St. Faith, Norfolk, in 1105, by the founder. 

St. Martin, Ludgate, is said by Robert of 
Gloucester to have been founded by King 
Cadwallo, who was buried there in 677. This 
reference is, however, of more value to show 
that the church was there at the early date at 
which this author wrote. 

St. Martin, Vintry, was given to the Abbey of 
Gloucester in the time of the Conqueror, and 
St. Mary Woolchurch at the same time to 
St. John’s, Colchester; St. Michael’s being 
given to Evesham by Alnothar the priest about 
the same time; St. Nicholas Acon being given 
to Malmesbury in 1084. 

The evidences of new parishes are clear 
enough, but they are not numerous. ‘They are 
as follows :—St. Mary Woolchurch appears to 
have been one, since it is called a new church. 
St. Mary-le-Bow was built temp. William the 
Conqueror. St. Mary Mounthaw was a small 
chapel at first attached to the House of the 
Mounthaunts. St. Leonard, Foster-lane, was 
founded between 1231 and 1241. Holy Trinity, 
Minories, grew out of the Nunnery at the 
Dissolution, as did Christ Church parish at the 
same date, on the suppression of two smaller 
parishes, following at this later date what was 
effected when Holy Trinity Priory, Aldgate, 
was founded at an earlier one, when three or 
four old parishes were suppressed. St. James, 
Duke’s-place, was founded 1622, on the dissolu- 
tion of this priory; and St. Anne, Blackfriars, 
1597, on the demolition of the old parish church 
with the conventual one. 

This is a brief outline of the recorded history 
of the London parishes, and it justifies the 
remarks made with respect to its meagre nature. 
This does not apply to the foundation of the 
Norman and later monastic establishments, of 
which the recorded dates are ample,—numerous 
in later times, but apparently very few in num- 
ber anterior tothe Conquest. The later histories 
of the parishes, too, are precise enough, and no 
work of building of especial note appears to be 
without its record. All this, however, points to 
the uncertainty which hangs over the founda- 
tion of the great bulk of the London parishes; 
for it will be apparent from what has been 
named that the early records for the most part 
speak of the parishes as then being in exist- 
ence. Not a word is said to justify the belief 
that they were new creations of that exact 
period. Had they been so it would, we may 
naturally expect, have been stated. This was 
80, in fact, as we have seen, in the one case 
which has been referred to, of St. Mary Wool- 
church, and of the new buildings, also at St. 
Mary-le-Bow and St. Giles, Cripplegate. We 
now also the circumstances which called the 
parish of St. Leonard, Foster-lane, into exist- 
ence. Should we not have had records equally 
Precise if the other parishes were even of but 
moderately early date? 

Pty are forced, I believe, to the conclusion 
the vast mass of the City churches 

crowded together as they were founded 

in times anter; ey , were founde 

This ; lor to the Norman conquest. 
ito 'S 18 @ Conclusion somewhat startling, and 
7 ata up to usa field of inquiry of no small 
sabia What were the forces at work to 
Seall an on great a number of churches in so 
conclude at and when it 1s but reasonable to 
small com at the population must have been 

paratively for the space? How was 


it that the foundation of other churches ceased 


tO 80 


did — a degree at the Conquest? When 
How was it that other churches 
ed to keep pace with the increase 


begin ? 
Were not found 


of the population and the growth of the City 
westward ? 

When we come to consider the dedication of 
the buildings we find evidence which points 
equally to an early rather than to a late found- 
ation. Let us consider the names of the saints 
to whom the churches are dedicated. 

St. Alban, the proto-martyr of England, occurs 
once; Allhallows, the old Saxon form of All 
Saints, no less than eight times; St. Alphege, 
the archbishop, murdered by the Danes, once ; 
St. Andrew, four times; St. Anne, twice; 
St. Anthony, once; St. Augustine, once; St. 
Bartholomew, three times; St. Benet, three 
times; St. Botolph, four times (at three of the 
gates of the City); St. Bride, once; Christ 
Church (as a parish), once; St. Christopher, 
once ; St. Clement, once; St. Dionysius, once; 
St. Dunstan, twice, once at each end of the 
City, east and west, in fairly corresponding 
positions; St. Edmund the King, murdered 
in 866, once; St. Ethelburga, once; St. 
Ewan, once; St. Gabriel, St. Giles, St. 
George, St. Gregory, St. Helen, once each; 
St. James, twice; St. John the Baptist, twice ; 
St. John the Evangelist, once; St. Katherine, 
twice; St. Lawrence, twice; a like number to 
St. Leonard; St. Magnus, once; St. Margaret, 
four times; St. Martin, five times, apart from 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand; St. Mary, fifteen times; 
St. Matthew, once; St. Michael, seven times; 
St. Mildred, twice; St. Nicholas, four times; 
St. Olave, three times; St. Osyth, once; St. 
Pancras, once; St. Peter, four times; St. 
Stephen, twice; St. Swithin, St. Sepulchre, 
St. Thomas the Apostle, the Holy Trinity, and 
St. Vedast, once each. 

There seems never to have been a change of 
dedication. The names by which the churches 
are known in early times are those recorded in 
later ones. St. Osyth, however, was called after- 
wards by the name of its rebuilder, Benedict 
Shorne, temp. Edward II. There is also refer- 
ence in alist of the churches under the patron- 
age of Canterbury to one dedicated to St. 
Wereburg. St. Agnes occurs as a double dedi- 
cation with St. Anne. 

The mention of these names will at once 
show that many of them are of saints who 
were popular in Saxon rather than in Norman 
or later times, and thus evidence of another 
kind is adduced in support of the foundation 
of a large number of the London churches in 
times anterior to the Conquest. The dedica- 
tions to SS. Alphege, Benet, Botolph, Edmund, 
Mildred, Osyth, Ewan, Olave, Dunstan, Ethel- 

berga, and Swithin, are so thoroughly Saxon as 
to render it far more probable that they would 
have occurred when Saxon influence was 
strongest, rather than when it was weak. 
The dedication to St. Pancras is likely to be 
very ancient, since it was introduced by 
Augustine at Canterbury. So are also those 
to SS. Bridget, Anthony, Augustine, Benet, 
and Dionyisius. St. Martin was always popular 
in England as he was in Wales, Gaul, and 
Switzerland, and, from the continuance of his 
popularity from early to later times, no safe 
deduction as to the age of the dedication can be 
drawn from the naming of a church after him. 
Stall, of the number of churches so called in the 
City it is within the range of fair reasoning to 
believe that some of them are of remote 
antiquity. We must, in this respect, bear in 
mind that it was to this saint that Augustine, 
on his arrival, found the little Roman Church 
at Canterbury already dedicated. It is desir- 
able also to note that, of the other dedications, 
there are none, not even to St. George, that 
might not have occurred in Saxon as well as 
in later times. St. Mary, St. Michael, and 
Allhallows were, in fact, as favourite dedica- 
tions in the earlier days of the church in 
England as they were in later ones. 

There is, however, another statement referred 
to by more than one of the older historians of 
London, and it appears, too, in the church itself. 
This is the foundation of St. Peter’s-upon- 
Cornhill by the British King Lucius, in Roman 
times. This is the Lucius who, in the year 156, 
according to Bede (although I do not think that 
the statement is more than a compilation from 
other sources), sent a letter to Kleutherus, 
Bishop of Rome, ‘ entreating that by his com- 
mand he might be made a Christian.” This 
statement occurs also, much in the same terms, 
in the Saxon Chronicle and in the Book of 
Llandaf. All these, of course, were compiled 
long after the event; probably it occurs also in 
other records, after the usual manner of the 





times, one compiler following another frequently 





in the same words. On the face of it the state- 
ment appears more like a pious fraud of the 
seventh century than a contemporary record of 
the second. At that early time evangelical 
doctrine would prompt a man to appeal to the 
Great Head of the Church rather than to a 
pope for direction in the spiritual life. In the 
seventh, it was not unimportant to show to the 
ancient Church of Britain, flourishing in the un- 
Saxon parts of the country, and still indepen- 
dent of Rome, that in the earliest times popes 
were appealed to by the British Christians. 
The statement will not bear investigation, for, 
as has been shown more than once, Eleutherus 
was not Bishop of Rome until at least twenty 
years after the date named. There are two 
emperors named in the statement, Commodus 
and Verus, as reigning together, which they 
never did; and to this may be added that King 
Lucius himself belongs so entirely to the realm 
of romance rather than history that we have no 
reliable evidence of the actual existence of such 
a personage. I believe fully in the existence of 
Christianity in Britain in ancient Roman times, 
in that of a Bishop at London, and consequently 
of churches in this remote period; but we may 
dismiss the record of the foundation of St. 
Peter’s-upon-Cornhill at this time as being too. 
uncertain for service in ourinquiry. ‘Ihe relics 
of the existence of Christianity in Roman times. 
which have come down to us consist of personal 
ornaments, some plates of metal marked with 
the Chi Rho, now in the British Museum, and 
the like. They are few in number, but are 
important in their evidence. The reference to 
St. Peter’s may be the dim indication of a 
remote tradition, similar to that which points 
to the foundation of the earliest cathedral on 
the site of the present building beneath whose 
shadow we are gathered. There is another 
tradition worthy of passing remark. Stow 
relates that the descriptive ‘‘ Staining” attached 
to the Church of Allhallows, Mark-lane, was in 
consequence of the building being erected 
originally of stone, when so many others were 
of wood. ‘Stow could not have foreseen the 
discussions among ourselves as to the erection 
or non-erection of stone churches in Saxon 
times, and his record of what was thought in 
his day to be the reason for this name is of 
interest to us, as marking a state of things 
likely to have existed in the City, but only im 
early times.* 








ARCHITECTURE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tus was the title of a lecture delivered by 
Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A., on Thursday 
evening, April 16th, at No. 9, Conduit-street,. 
Regent-street, at a meeting of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Fine Arts. Mr. Ewan 
Christian, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, occupied the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said he had no doubt the lecture to be read that. 
evening would be an interesting one. It was 
upon a very interesting subject, but he was told: 
that it was upon architecture generally, and not 
upon that of the nineteenth century in par- 
ticular. Architecture generally concerned all; 
it concerned them in their homes, and in their 
walks abroad, and in the character of the 
nation. It concerned them in their homes 
because, unless their homes were made com- 
fortable and pleasant by their surroundings, a 
great deal of the pleasure of their lives must. 
necessarily be curtailed. It concerned them very 
much in their walks abroad, because there was 
nothing more miserable than to see, as they 
were obliged to see in some parts of London, 
miserable designs most miserably carried out.. 
One of the tortures of his life was to walk 
through some of the suburbs of London, where 
one could see street after street of houses, sup- 
posed to be for the working classes or mechanics, 
—people who ought to be instructed in the know- 
ledge of architecture, and, at any rate, ought 
not to have things put before them that were 
miserable specimens of bad taste. If, however, 
one walked through streets where there were 
beautiful buildings designed by good archi- 
tects, and where mind was clearly shown in every 
detail as well as in the main outline of the 
work, then they had something which was a 
pleasure to look upon, and which added to the 
charm of their walks through the streets. He 
often thought how little architects were pro- 
perly considered in that matter. There was 








* To be concluded in uur next, 
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no greater benefactor than a great architect. | 


He was a benefactor to every person who 
walked along the streets. What would London 
have been if such a man as Sir Christopher 
Wren had not been living at the time when the 
Fire occurred? Where would have been the 
beautiful towers and spires of London? Where 
would have been that wonderful view,—the most 
beautiful City view he knew of, and which he 
did not think was to be surpassed anywhere in 
EKurope,—the view looking up Ludgate-hill, with 
the beautiful spire of St. Martin's, Ludgate, 
backed by the magnificent dome of St. Paul’s as 
the culminating point? In the City of London 
there was as fine a collection of towers and spires 
as was to be seen in the world. However, such 
a man as Sir Christopher Wren did not arise in 
every century. In the present century, when 
the Houses of Parliament were burned, there 
was fortunately a Barry to come forward to 
produce that magnificent palace at Westminster. 
People might and did quarrel with it, still it 
was a magnificent building. Then, again, the 
completion of Somerset House, towards Wel- 
lington-street, was one of the most beautiful 
things done in this century, according to his 
idea. Then there was the beautiful building 
of the University of London, which was one of 
the finest Classical buildings of modern times. 
Having mentioned several other buildings, the 
Chairman concluded by saying that the subject 
of architecture was one of the most important 
that could be considered. 

Mr. Aitchison in the course of his lecture 
remarked that Sir H. Wotton said that ‘ Archi- 
tecture can want no commendation where there 
are noble men, or noble minds.”’ Architecture was 
looked upon in England with very different eyes 
to-day to what it was in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. ‘The finest buildings 
mever excited enthusiasm, rarely even grati- 
tude. No fine art existed unless there was an 
effective desire for it ; and for architecture there 
was the greatest indifference. If architecture 
was to be excellent there must be a general and 
passionate desire for it; and amongst the 
architects a keen desire for appreciation and 
honour, and “that last infirmity of noble 
minds,” fame, must be the incentives. It was 
just possible some of the fine arts might be 
cultivated for personal delight. To find the 
materials to follow the pictorial arts was 
within the means of all; and a lump of clay 
for modelling was easily obtained by the 
votary of sculpture. But that could hardly be 
the case with architecture, because that was 
an especially costly art, and could only be in- 
dulged in by wealthy persons and States, but 
when once embodied it could be enjoyed by 
everybody for nothing. Man was a thought- 
less, seltish, ungrateful creature, for many of 
his greatest benefactors had begged their bread. 
Homer to wit. Many of the different arts that 
made up architecture could to some extent be 
understood by the present luxurious, practical, 
and prosaic generation. For example, the 
public could understand the advantage of a 
building not falling down; that it was not de- 
formed by cracks and bulging; that it was well 
lighted, and could be easily and thoroughly 
warmed. It was the appreciation of archi- 
tecture and of its treatment that he wished 
to enlarge upon. There was no fear of 
the Englishman of to-day not being keenly 
alive to anything that would touch his 
pocket. Architecture meant the rhythmical 
arrangement of the exterior of a building,—the 
proper proportion of parts to each other 
and of parts to the whole, the proper alterna- 
tion of light and shade, the impressiveness or 
picturesqueness of the whole outline from 
various points of view, the arrangement of the 
interior in proper proportions. When all this 
was done, and done well, they had good archi- 
tecture; but each age had, or should have, its 
own peculiar ideal. So far as he could see, the 
civilised world for some time past has had no 
ideal, and consequently the architects could not 
produce it. The leaders of architectural criticism 
were like the political leaders in the sister 
isle, they did not know what they wanted, but 
they were determined to have it. Archi- 
tecture had always sprung from something, 
a cave, a hut, or a tent, and had been 
but slowly modified, improved, and perfected. 
The hope dearest to his heart was to see the 
public loving and desiring architecture, and 
making up its mind what it would like,— 
simplicity, grandeur, or picturesqueness. The 
most important thing for architecture was 
for people to love it, and, to love anything 





much, it must be understood. People nowadays 
who spoke of architecture spoke of it dis- 
paragingly, and said they knew nothing about 
it, and, they might well add, they cared less. 
A good idea of what is the fate of archi- 
tecture in the present day is that people 
only ask if they can get their work done at 
current prices. They all knew the miserable 
pittance a grateful country paid Sir Charles 
Barry for a labour of twenty-five years, 40,0001. 
Few living architects were known by name out- 
side their own profession, and he did not believe 
there was a knight among them, but if there 
were he obtained the title in return for political 
assistance. Few men who could afford to builda 
house did so; they bought or hired a ready-made 
one. The wretched leasehold system went some 
way to make London the most common-place 
capital in Europe, for who would give time, 
money, and thought to a place when it must 
lapse to a stranger? Styles were only the 
expression of what people liked at a certain 
epoch. Each generation of architects acquired 
more skill and endeavoured to keep closer to 
the changes of its day. They had had the 
Gothic revival, which had done excellent service, 
but it was doomed from the first to be but 
ephemeral. Whether they were to have good 
work, or whether they were to have bad work, 
must be left for the present or future genera- 
tion to decide. Until the public knew what 
they wanted, and until they learned to like 
something, how was it possible to invent any- 
thing for people’s delight? The public, by its 
ignorance and apathy, lost one of the taste- 
ful pleasures of life. Music and Architec- 
ture both suggested to men thoughts, feel- 
ings, that might be more important than 
words. It was impossible to give a reason why 
certain proportions gave pain or disgust ; why 
others raised no emotion, while others gave 
delight. There were many fine buildings in 
London. The much-abused National Gallery 
was beautiful in in its central portion, and the 
Reform Club was, perhaps, the most perfectly 
proportioned building in Europe. To render 
architecture perfect it must be associated 
with sculpture and painting. St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey were the epitome 
of London; the Pyramids, of Egypt; St. 
Peter’s, of modern Rome; and Sta. Sophia, 
of Constantinople. When the glory and great- 
ness of a city had passed away, nothing so 
forcibly reminded people of its former magni- 
ficence than the architecture of its  build- 
ings. Architecture was one of the ex- 
pressions of national life, but it seemed in 
the present day to be entirely overlooked. 
It could not be denied that the small villas 
lately built in London were more tasteful 
than they have been since Medizxval days. The 
striking characteristic of modern buildings 
was their flimsiness. They appeared to be 
built for temporary use, and a few years would 
see them in ruins, were it not for the 
fostering hand of man. ‘They all bore marks 
of having been built for one man’s lifetime, 
after which they would pass away. As to 
churches in good Queen Anne’s time, they were 
expensive structures, costing as much as noble- 
men’s mansions; while nowadays they were 
little better than sheds of rubble. It was 
almost a desecration to call some of the present 
buildings churches, for they only offered a 
place for prayer, rest, and shelter for one 
day in the week. England was said to be 
richer than she ever was before; but one was 
inclined to doubt it under the circumstances. 
They heard of colossal fortunes being made in 
manufacture, but what did the rich do with 
their money? It took three years’ income of a 
labourer to build him a good cottage ; yet what 
millionaire could point to a house in London 
that had cost him three years’ income? Then, 
again, this country had a national income of 
80,000,000/.; but in the last fifty years had one 
year’s income been expended per annum upon 
public buildings? In conclusion, the lecturer re- 
marked that he was afraid they would say they 
had heard nothing about the nineteenth-century 
architecture ; but they must blame the printer 
for that, and not him, as he never said a word 
about the nineteenth-century architecture, and 
never intended to say a word about it. 

The Chairman observed that they had heard 
a very interesting lecture on architecture, and 
Mr. Aitchison had told them some home truths. 

Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock (Hon. Secretary), 
thought Mr. Aitchison had said a great deal about 
nineteenth-century architecture, and they might 
look forward much more hopefully as to what 








—————— 
the architecture of the next century wonld he 
He was glad to find that the nation could no} 
do without architects. He fully endorsed wha 
the lecturer had said as to the nature of tho 
building of some of the churches in the coun 
No house was built now unless it was made {, 
appear with some style, and shopkeepers yigg 
with each other in making their shops oo; 
pretty. The result was there was an amom} 
of display in some of them which augured y 
well for what would be done a little later op. 
If they contrasted old buildings that wer, 
erected at the commencement of the cent 
with those of the present day, what 4 
difference there was. Then, again, at the 
present day, good materials were used, and 
they were not content with cement and sham 
marble and things of that kind, such ag he 
remembered being used thirty years ago. Archi- 
tects must be content with small things. Thege 
were not days for building cathedrals or grand 
mansions, so they must be content with the 
small fish that were floating about in the present 
waters. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Aitchison, which was seconded by Mr. 
Edmeston, and agreed to. 

Mr. Aitchison replied, and the proceedings 
terminated. 








Silustrations. 


THE CATHEDRAL AND ALCAZAR OF 
SEGOVIA. 


HE subjects of the two double-page ink- 
48) photos which we give this week,—the 
2S} Alcazar, Segovia, and the Cathedral of 
the same city,—will be found described and 
commented upon at some length in the article 
entitled ‘‘ Notes in Spain, Architectural and 
Historical,’ printed on a preceding page. 
(See p. 577.) 








BLOCK OF BUILDINGS IN GREAT 
TOWER-STRERT, E.C. 


Tu1s block of buildings has been recently 
erected by the City of London Real Property 
Company (Limited) in Great Tower-street and 
Mincing-lane for office purposes. 

The premises are five stories ix height, and 
have frontages to Great Tower-street and 
Mincing-lane of 147 ft. and 83 ft. respectively. 
The street fronts are constructed of red sand- 
stone, supported on pilasters and plinths of 
polished grey and red Aberdeen granite. There 
are main entrances in both streets, and sub- 
sidiary entrances to the ground-floor offices m 
the Great Tower-street front. 

The basements facing the streets are well 
lighted and used as offices. sal 

The staircases are of ironwork with Craigleith 
stone steps and landings. The dado on the stairs 
and in the corridors is formed with glazed tiles 
of suitable pattern and colour. The building 18 
roofed with Broseley tiles. , 

There is a large amount of ironwork used 12 
the construction. 

There are lavatories in various parts of the 
building; and water and gas are laid on : 
almost every room. The building is well lighte 
in every part. : 

It has been constructed from the designs 
and under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
Edwin A. B. Crockett; the contractors being 
Messrs. E. Lawrance & Sons, whose general 
foreman was Mr. Chandler. 


NEW SHOPS, GUN-STREET, READING. 


THESE buildings, of which we give & geome: 
trical elevation, have recently been ere¢ : 
from the design and under the supervision © 
Mr. Ravenscroft, of Reading; Mr. Searle, © 
the same town, being the builder. 

The work has been substantially and satis: 
factorily varried out, and the street front, pawl 
posed chiefly of red rubbing bricks ——— 
bricks, has been very carefully executed ; | 
whole of the mouldings and carved portions 
being executed by hand. 4 & 

“dame mth buildings are fitted with 
and other business appliances; and the § ” 
are warmed by means of hot water, and “ 
lated by shafts carried up in the chimney 
stacks, &c. 

The total cost of the two shops amounted to 
just over 2,200. 
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OLD LONDON CHURCHES. All Hallows, London Wall. 
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OLD LONDON CHURCHES. 


{He two views of Old London Churches are 
‘yen in connexion with the paper on the subject 
by Mr. Loftus Brock, part of which is printed 
in this number [p. 580], and the remainder of 
which will appear in our next, accompanied by 
two other views of churches referred to, repro- 
duced, like the present ones, from old en- 
ravings. 

The view of Allhallows-on-the-Wall is taken 
from the series of engravings published in 1740, 
by R. West and W. H. Toms, and engraved by 
Toms. <A tolerably full description of the 
church from Toms’s book was quoted by Mr. 
Brock, in his paper, and for convenience we 
transfer it to this portion of our columns :— 

‘“ Allhallows-on-the-Wall. This church is so- 
called as being dedicated to All Saints, and 
situated on the north side of London, a little 
easterly from Bethlem Hospital, and is in the 
ward of Broad-street, but the parish is in the 
wards of Broad-street, Bishopsgate, and Lime- 
street. When it was first built I find not, but 
2201. was laid out on it in the year 1627. 

IJ. It is of the Gothic and Tusean orders, 
and not having been consumed by the late Fire, 
is not so beautiful as those that are wholly new 
erected. 

III. The church being pretty old and not 
large, the wainscot is not so considerable as 
some others, but it is well paved, and at the vv. 
end is a small gallery (whose front is adorned 
with shields and their compartments), elevated 
on small columns of the Tuscan order, which 
was new beautified in the year 1699, at the 
charge of the parish. At the altar, the Ten 
Commandments, Lord’s Prayer, and Creed are 
' done in black, with Moses on the north and 
Aaron on the south side of the Decalogue, finely 
painted, all under a Cornish, in the middle 
whereof are the Queen’s Arms, carved and put 
up at the charge of the parishioners, and the 
whole new beautified, in the year 1703. Anda 
little sly. [southerly | from this altar-piece is a 
piece of antiquity, being the Commandment 
done in an old character, with glass before them, 
in a triangular frame, nearly 5 foot high. 

4. On the north side of the church is a large 
table of the benefactors to the poor, well done 
in gold upon black. Mr. Cromshaw gave 50l. 
Dr. Lewis, the late Rector, 40l., and there 
are 24 others, many of whom gave near the last- 
mentioned sum. And close by this table isa 
very large piece of painting upon Cloth in a 
strong frame, the Effigies of Queen Elizabeth 
lying on her Tomb with the Ensigns of Royalty 
and two golden Lyons, one at her Head, the 
other at her Feet, which piece was there placed 
in Memory of that Queen, as being (when 
alive) a nursing Mother to the Protestant 
churches. 

Upon which piece are these lines :— 


* Read but her Reign, The Princess might have been 
For Wisdom, call’d Nicaulis, Sheba’s Queen. 
Against Spain’s Holofernes, Judith she, 

Dauntless gain’d many a glorious Victory. 

Not Deborah did her in Fame excel, 

She was a Mother to our Israel ; 

An Esther, who her Person did engage 

To Save her People from the Publick Rage ; 

Chaste Patroness of true Religion, 

In court a saint, in Field an Amazon; 

Glorious in Life, deplored in her Death, 

he was unparallel’d Elizabeth, 
Yea. Mo, Days. 

Born anno 1534 Reigned 44 4 17, 
Crowned anno 1558}  Dyad anno 1602,’ 


_ Y. The altitude of this church is about 21 foot; 
its length, 80; and breadth, 26. And the 
height of the tower is about 50 foot, wherein are 
4 bells to ring a peal, besides a small one, 
which is used to ringing the People to Prayers, 
and therefore called the Saints bell.” 

_ It goes on to give the name of the (then) 
lacumbent, the tithes, the name of the then 
ecturer, stating that here are prayers every 
Wednesday, Friday, and holy day at eleven 
0 clock. It gives the composition of the vestry, 
mentions the names of the streets, alleys, and 
Courts, and concludes by stating that the number 
of houses is 300. 

—. unstan-in-the-West, the other church 
a ated, was removed only about fifty years 
80. It was taken down to widen Fleet-street, 


but Mr. Brock t ; ; 
atill there. States that its foundations are 
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Sonnmbrian Archeological Society.— This 
rw y will make Newport its headquarters in 
gust next. Lord Tredegar is to be the 
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pcr ay and Mr. T. D. Roberts the local 








ON RENDERING WOOD FOR BUILDING 
PURPOSES NON-INFLAMMABLE.* 


THE rendering of wood for house construction 
non-inflammable should be a subject of great 
interest to all. There is, however, little infor- 
mation obtainable from published works, though 
small hints on the subject may be sometimes 
met with in encyclopzedias, &c. The preserva- 
tion of wood from rot may be found treated of 
in several books, which contain also information 
on the physical construction of timbers, the 
various preservative solutions, and the methods 
of injection and impregnation. On all these 
poiats full information is necessary to enable 
us to take a comprehensive view of the 
matter. 

Timber structures are often a necessary evil, 
either from fear of earthquakes or from scarcity 
of other material, either for the entire building 
or for the roofs only. I especially allude to 
Japan, China, South America, the Southern 
States of North America, and Jamaica, in which 
last the roofs are of shingles of willow, a very 
absorptive wood, and, therefore, easily treated 
with chemicals for resistance to fire. Let us 
see, then, how these wooden buildings may be 
preserved from destruction by fire in the best 
and cheapest manner, remembering always that 
though a single house so treated would not 
blaze, yet if in the midst of a large conflagra- 
tion it would be carbonised and thus destroyed, 
so that it would be necessary to have a block of 
prepared houses together in order to stem the 
tide of fire in a large timber-built town. This 
might be done by Government order, by arrange- 
ment between the house-owners, or by a fire 
insurance company. The reduction in insurance 
rates alone would pay a handsome interest on 
the first outlay. 

Let us, then, pass the various processes in 
review, with their advantages and disadvantages 
fully set out, and with their capabilities for 
preserving textile fabrics as well as timber from 
fire. 

Should it be decided to impregnate the wood 
with chemicals this can be done, or a superficial 
coating over the wood may be applied of fire- 
proof and waterproof paint, or both, though 
many prefer the internal woodwork plain. Any 
preservative used in external situations should 
not be liable to be washed out by the rain. How 
far those non-inflammable salts which unite 
chemically with the nitrogenous matter in the 
wood are capable of resisting wet it is difficult 
to say with certainty, but there are some, 
which we shall proceed to give further on, which 
do effectually resist both water and soap. 

Again, it must be a sine qué non” that, what- 
ever the fireproofing material may be, it must be 
one which, when exposed to the action of fire, 
does not give off injurious or suffocating smoke. 

Also, if the impregnation of the timber is to 
be thorough, i.e., through the whole of the 
wood, it would be most advantageously done 
whilst the wood is green, and the sap uncon- 
gealed, otherwise the tubes become clogged, 
and the injection of the chemicals extends only 
to a certain depth in the wood if the latter is 
dry. 

Impregnating the timber when green, and 
operating on large balks, would perhaps be 
more economical than upon smaller pieces when 
cut up, but the salts are said to cause shortness 
of grain, so that it might be difficult with the 
ordinary hand-saw to cut out the finer kinds of 
woodwork used for interiors. Lastly, if the 
woodwork is impregnated when green, the solu- 
tion acts chemically on the sap, and destroys 
the germs of rot. Of course, the ‘ shortness” 
of the wood caused by salts applies to balks, 
whether prepared when green or well-seasoned. 

With regard to the construction of the tree 
itself, Dr. Boucherie considers that no con- 
nexion exists laterally between the vertical sap- 
bearing tubes, as is shown by applying a coloured 
solution under a moderate pressure to certain 
tubes at one end of a felled tree, when the 
same tubes at the other end of the tree, and 
only those, become coloured, and a pattern such 
as the name FARADAY so injected was found 
perfect at any point of the tree where a cross 
section was made. Langton, however, points 
out that “in timber creosoted under pressure 
the creosote penetrates between 1 in. and 2 in.,”’ 
showing that there is some lateral connexion, 
although so slight that if required to be done 





* A paper by Mr. Thomas M. Rymer-Jones, Memb. 
Inst.C.E. F.R.G.8., and Mr. John Rymer-Jones, Memb. 
Inst.Tel.E., read before the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 





neers’ Society on Wednesday, the 22nd inst, 


thoroughly the injection should take place from 
the ends. 

Although the solutions used generally for the 
preservation of timber from rot need not be the 
ones best suited for rendering the same fire- 
proof, yet the methods of application are 
similar. 

The soft woods, such as Scotch pine and 
spruce, are usually best suited for treatment, 
their grain being coarse, the annular rings far 
apart, and the tissue soft and capable of great ab- 
sorption, rendering them, when prepared, more 
lasting than closer grained woods, owing to the 
density of fibre not permitting the latter to be 
thoroughly impregnated. We are thus enabled 
to use the cheap quickly-grown woods, the 
processes for rendering them non-inflammable 
at once preserving them from rot and from the 
attacks of insects and worms. 

The idea in the ordinary methods adopted 
for preserving timber from rot is to introduce 
into the pores of the wood some salt which, 
uniting chemically with the albumen of the sap, 
shall convert it into an insoluble compound. 
The best known of these methods are Burnet- 
tising, Kyanising, and Boucherising. 

Burnettising consists in impregnating the 
timber with a solution of chloride of zinc of 
the strength of one of the salt to thirty parts 
of water. 

Kyanising consists of impregnating with 
chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate). 
The treatment by both these processes con- 
sists in immersion in open tanks or more 
thoroughly by pressure of 110 lb. to 150 lb. 
to an inch in closed wrougkt-iron cylinders; 
but it is questionable whether these methods 
are so good as Boucherising, as by them it is 
necessary te force the solution into the wood 
at right angles to its tubes thereby injuring its 
strength and letting the sap which is the imme- 
diate cause of decay remain, the coagulation of 
the albumen at any material depth below the 
surface being a matter of doubt, whilst the cost 
to obtain even that amount of saturation would, 
ceteris paribus, point to the Boucherising method 
of injection as most suitable to our purpose. 
In this, newly-cut green timber (coarse-grained 
is most suitable), before the bark is removed, 
is exposed at the end (either end will do) to a 
slight pressure from a liquid column of sulphate 
of copper (1 lb. of sulphate to 5 gallons of water 
or 1 to 100 by weight, allowing 0°35 lb. of sul- 
phate to 1 cu. ft. of timber) arranged in a tank 
25 ft. to 50 ft. above the level of the log. The 
liquid drives the sap before it and forms 
chemical combinations which preserve the 
wood from decay. The sooner this is done after 
felling the better, as the resinous substances 
rapidly harden and prevent the movement of the 
liquid salt through the pores. The plant required 
is small and easily erected close to where the 
wood is cut, and can be quickly shifted to a 
fresh situation. The time for the appearance 
of the liquid at the top of the log is from two 
to twenty-four hours, when it drops into gutters 
placed to catch it, and is pumped up into the 
cistern to be used again. About three days 
are required for a 25 ft.log, and the process is 
complete when every portion of the top of the 
log is found to be saturated : this is known to 
be completed when a brown stain is left on 
timber by the application of a piece of potassium 
ferrocyanide. The cost of the process with 
sulphate of copper is about 24d. per cube foot 
for logs 25 ft. long. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that the heartwood, which is more 
durable under ordinary circumstances, has, in 
Boucherised timbers, rotted, leaving the im- 
pregnated sap wood. Care should be taken 
to obtain the sulphate of copper as free as 
possible from iron, but as it is usually pre- 
sent in some degree it is as well to make a 
saturated solution, and allow it to remain 
exposed to the atmosphere as long as 
possible so as to allow the iron to deposit at 
the bottom of the vessel, after which it may be 
diluted. If the solution is too strong it is 
liable to contract the sap vessels and to 
crystallise at their ends. ‘The water must be 
free from lime and perfectly clear. If it con- 
tains lime it is as well to add a little sul- 
phuric acid to precipitate it, and either allow 
it to settle or filter the water through sand, for 
even the slightest cloudiness interferes with 
the injection. 

All timber when treated by any of the pre- 
servative processes in general use becomes 
‘ short,’’—that is, it breaks in two crosswise 
easily, and, when impregnated, its tensile 





strength becomes impaired. It loses when 
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dry a portion of its elasticity, but regains 
much of this when in a moist state. The short- 
ness is easily tested, as, on trying to split with 
an axe a piece of dry preserved timber it will 
be found that the axe will not follow the grain 
of the wood. This seems a reason in favour of 
impregnating the wood, and especially the 
smaller pieces, after they have been cut and 
fitted into their several positions. No ungal- 
vanised iron should come in contact with wood 
impregnated with sulphate of copper (and the 
same point must be considered when using 
other salts), otherwise the copper of the solu- 
tion will be reduced by galvanic action. The 
sulphur itself is injurious, not only attacking the 
galvanising of telegraph stay wires, but eating 
away the iron itself, showing that when salts 
are used for impregnating wood, some protec- 
tion, such as paint say, must be used to pre- 
serve the iron fixings. Kyanising (chloride of 
mercury) isequally injurious. Another process 
of preserving wood from decay is by using borax 
to neutralise the decaying vegetable matter in 
the wood. This is also a very good non-inflam- 
mable solution. 

We have entered thus fully into the methods 
of preparing wood with chloride of zinc, chloride 
of mercury, and sulphate of copper in particular, 
because whatever may be the non-inflammable 
solution selected as most suitable, some such 
method of injection will be necessary if the im- 
pregnation is required to be other than merely 
superficial, All these three being salts, will not 
only preserve the wood from rot, weather, 
insects, and worms, but will to a certain degree 
render it non-inflammable ; but which solution 
is best, we shall be better able to judge 
later on. We may at once put chloride of 
mercury out of the question, as it is very 
expensive, and, when burned, is turned into 
vapour which is fearfully suffocating. Sul- 
phate of copper is cheap, and free from 
this objection, but turns the wood a bluish 
colour when the surface is exposed to a damp 
air. Chloride of zinc and borax, the other two 
above-mentioned processes, preserve from decay 
and flame, and might be used for injecting green 
timber. But at present let us go through the 
information that can be gathered on the subject 
of non-inflammable compounds and solutions. 
Much of this relates to rendering fabrics non- 
inflammable, and this is done by steeping them 
in almost any saline solution. Thus, cotton 
and linen fabrics, prepared with a solution of 
borax, phosphate of soda, phosphate of ammo- 
nia, alum, or sal ammoniac, do not suffer active 
combustion, nor burst into flame. The salts act 
by forming a crust of incombustible matter on 
the surface of the fibres. They do not, however, 
prevent the carbonisation of the material at a 
sufficiently high temperature. [For ladies’ 
dresses, 1 oz. of alum or sal ammoniac to the 
last water used to rinse them is sufficient for 
safety from fire; a less quantity added to the 
starch would suffice. None of the above are 
used for fine muslins, as they render the fabric 
harsh, and destroy its beauty. Sulphate and 
phosphate of ammonia are efficacious, but in- 
terfere with the ironing. The salt which 
answers all conditions is tungstate of soda: 
steeped in a solution of 20 per cent. of this salt, 
muslin is perfectly non-inflammable when dry, 
and the saline film left on the surface is of a 
smooth and fatty appearance, like talc, easily 
ironed and adding a richness to the appearance 
of the material. The addition of a little phos- 
phoric acid or phosphate of soda to the tungstate 
is recommended, as without this the tungstate 
is liable to undergo a chemical change, and 
become comparatively insoluble. For a solu- 
tion of tungstate of soda of minimum strength 
dilute a concentrated solution of neutral tung- 
state of soda to a specific gravity of 1°14, and 
then add 3 per cent. of phosphate of soda. This 
solution is found to keep and answer its pur- 
pose well.* 








Hatfield.—On the 10th inst. a public hall,— 
a present to the town of Hatfield from the 
Marquis of Salisbury,—was opened by Lord 
Robert Cecil. The hall is a building in the 
Queen Anne style, of red brick, with moulded 
terra-cotta ornaments. A portion has been 
fitted up and let as a restaurant, while another 
part has been converted into a Conservative 
club. In the remaining portion are two 
reading-rooms and a billiard-room, which are 
to be public, while a hall above is for enter- 
tainments. The building, which cost 2,0001., 
is from plans by Mr. S. W. Shillitoe, of Hatfield. 


* To be continued, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Proposed New Infirmary, Workington. — The 
plans submitted by Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, of 
Carlisle and Workington, for the new Infirmary 
to be built at Workington, have been selected 
by the building committee. At a meeting of the 
Infirmary Committee held last week it was 
decided to adopt the plans recommended by 
the building committee, and Mr. Oliver was 
instructed to prepare working plans and 
specifications and get in tenders without 
delay. 

Longton Board Schools.—The Longton School 
Board, having invited plans for two sets of 
schools at Normacott and Florence, each to 
accommodate 700 scholars, twenty-three seta of 
plans were sent in for the Normacott School, 
and eighteen sets for the Florence Schools. No 
professional referee was appointed. We are 
informed that the successful competitors were 
—For Normacott, Mr. T. P. Hulse, of Longton 
(motto ‘‘ Education”); and for Florence, M. 
John Taylor, of Longton (motto “ Fairplay’’). 








ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Tue 76th anniversary dinner of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund was held on Wednesday at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Viscount Hardinge pre- 
siding. In proposing the toast of the evening, 
“ Prosperity to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” 
the Chairman said that during the past year 
54 widows and 14 orphans had received an- 
nuities, amounting in all to 1,146l., and since 
the institution of the society 48,000/. had been 
distributed in relieving widows and orphans of 
artists whose circumstances rendered assistance 
necessary. He pleaded for increased support 
to the fund, so that the amounts of the an- 
nuities might be increased, and eloquently 
urged the claims of artists upon the public, 
who, however, were often so capricious as to 
disregard the merits of men who had deservedly 
made a name as artists. 

The Rt. Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope (Pre- 
sident of the society), whose name was coupled 
with the toast, in responding dwelt upon the 
influence exercised by the artist, who, in the 
pursuit of his profession helped to civilise, to 
delight, and to elevate all that was human. 
Mr. Beresford Hope concluded by proposing 
the health of the Chairman. 

Viscount Hardinge having briefly replied, the 
Secretary announced subscriptions (including 
100 guineas from the Queen) amounting to 
nearly 5001. 

Mr. Coomber, C.M.G., of Sydney, New South 
Wales, in proposing the toast of the Royal 
Academy, referred to the growing appreciation 
of art in Australia. Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., 
replied. 

Among the other toasts was, “ The Artists’ 
Annuity Fund,’’ proposed by Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson and responded to by Mr. T. H. 
Maguire, who eulogised the services rendered 
to the public by the artists of the pictorial 
press in recent wars. Unarmed, except with 
pencil and sketchbook, those artists braved the 
dangers of the battle-field in order that people 
at home might be able to realise the gallant 
deeds of our forces in action. 








HEREFORD SEWERAGE WORKS. 


THE Hereford Town Council, at their meeting 
a few days since, increased the salary of the 
city engineer (Mr. John Parker) by 1001. per 
annum from the lst January last, in cousidera- 
tion of the extra work performed by him in the 
preparation of the plans and bills of quantities 
of the proposed new sewerage works, the esti- 
mated cost of which is 20,0001. At the same 
meeting it was also resolved to allow him an 
extra assistant during the progress of the 
works. 

Six miles of new outfall sewers will be 
required, and there will be erected at the 
pumping - station engine and boiler houses, 
sludge-pressing room, coal and lime stores, 
&e., in addition to a covered reservoir to 
contain 550,000 gallons. 

The average quantity to be treated will be 
1} million gallons per day, and the settling- 
tanks have a united surface-area of 15,000 ft., 
the precipitating agents being lime and other 
chemicals. The effluent water will be further 
purified after leaving the tanks by being passed 
over a limited area of land, which will, for that 


| purpose, be deeply under-drained. Eleven acres 
have already been purchased. 

The sludge, which has ever been the bane of 
all defcecation works as well as sewage farms 
will gravitate by an underground conduit to M 
covered tank, and thence will be conveyed 
by compressed air to two of Johnson’s sludge. 
presses, which will at once deprive the sludge 
of 88 per cent. of its water,—the water pags. 
ing back to the tanks for re-treatment. The 
residue will consist of pressed cakes, practically 
inodorous, and reduced to such a condition that 
it can be disposed of without nuisance to the 
neighbourhood on farms, upon which it will be 
used as manure, the sludge difficulty being in 
this way, at small cost, reduced to a minimum, 

The contracts will be let in May, and the 
whole work is intended to be completed by the 
end of 1886. 

Owing to an extensive bed of clean grave} 
underlying the site at a few feet below the 
surface, concrete will enter largely into the 
construction of the storage reservoir, the tanks, 
and other portions of the buildings. 

There will be provided horizontal expansive 
condensing engines, with cylinders 16 in, 
diameter by 33 in. stroke, each driving 15 in. 
centrifugal pumps, vats, &c., the steam being 
generated by a pair of Galloway’s steel boilers, 
18 ft. by 6 ft. each. 








A LAUDABLE EXPERIMENT. 


On Monday afternoon last the new coffee 
tavern and workmen’s dwellings erected by 
Messrs. Chubb in connexion with their works, 
Glengall-road, Old Kent-road, London, §8.E., 
were formally opened by the Earl of Harrowby, 
acting for the Earl of Shafteshury, who was 
prevented from attending by indisposition. 

The buildings have been designed by Mr. E. 
Hoole, F.R.I.B.A., and consist of a large hall, 
coffee tavern, reading-room, kitchen, and re- 
tiring-rooms upon the ground floor. Above, 
three floors of dwellings have been constructed, 
consisting chiefly of single rooms, so grouped 
that they can be combined without alteration 
into two-roomed, three-roomed, or four-roomed 
tenements, according to the various require- 
ments of the families inhabiting them. Water 
is obtainakle, and a laundry is provided, on 
each floor; the flat roof furnishes an ample 
drying-ground. The various floors are reached 
by York stone staircases and landings, giving 
access to galleries situated behind an arcade 
of lofty arches, thus forming an airy verandah 
to each set of rooms. Every tenement is 
furnished with coal-bin, cupboard, and cooking- 
range. 

Returning to the ground floor, the hall, named 
the Queen’s Hall, is capacious enough to hold 
300 people when used for meetings and con- 
certs, and in the daytime it will afford dining 
accommodation for half that number; it has 
a dais at its upper end which will be serviceable 
when the hall is used for meetings or entertain- 
ments. The hall is 88ft. in length, 28 ft. in 
width, and 16 ft. in height. Above the dado the 
walls are of red brick, with panels of plaster, 
upon which are some clever silhouettes, designed 
and executed by Mr. James Allen, the subjects 
being illustrative of agriculture, the working of 
metals, &c. A panelled ceiling in pine com 
pletes the interior, which is lighted by a lofty 
range of semi-circular windows. ‘The coffee 
tavern, which is immediately opposite the 
principal entrance, can be used in com- 
bination with the hall or not as may be 
desired. The reading- room, stocked with 
newspapers and cther current literature, will, 
no doubt, prove very popular. The floors of 
the hall, reading-room, and coffee-bar have 
been laid with Mr. Roger L. Lowe’s (of Farn- 
worth) wood block-flooring. Provision 18 made 
for the extension of the buildings when neces- 
sary. The erection of this building was not 
undertaken before the firm had had a confer- 
ence with the workpeople, and ascertained 
their wishes on the subject, and the manage 
ment of the hall and coffee tavern will be 1D 
trusted to a committee of the employés. — 
premises, too, will be available for use by wor 4 
people employed in other factories, and by ~ 
dents in the neighbourhood. The various pe : 
and classes already formed in connexion one . 
the works will, in future, have their he 
quarters in the new building. 

Sir Richard Cross was amongst the speakers, 
and he suggested that the City livery nel 
panies would do well to devote some of the 





wealth in the provision of better dwellings for 
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the poor. It was also suggested by more than | 
one speaker who took part in the proceedings 
that the laudable example now set by Messrs. 
Chubb might very well be copied by other large 
employers of labour. : 

An inspection of the large works (covering 
two acres of ground) followed, and much that 
was of interest to the visitors was to be seen. 
Among the jobs in hand is a large strong room 
for the National Bank of Scotland. 








LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


WILLIAM ELLIS was summoned at the Wands- 
worth Police-court by the Wandsworth District 
Board for builning beyond the general line of 
frontage at St. J ohn’s Hill, Wandsworth, contrary 
to the 75th section of 25 & 26 Vic., cap. 102. 

Mr. Young, solicitor, appeared in support; and 
Mr. Sheppard defended. 

Mr. Pilditch, the Board’s Surveyor, produced the 
plan of the Superintending Architect, showing the 
line. He said the building, which was a shop front, 
projected 3 ft. 10in. beyond it. 

Mr. Sheppard called attention to a plan, and said 
there were bay-windows, but the shop-front did not 
project beyond them. 

Mr. Shiel said the certificate of the Superintend- 
ing Architect was conclusive. He made an order 
for so much of the building as projected beyond the 
line to be pulled down, and also ordered the defendant 
to pay 5/. 5s. costs. 








ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


In the Supreme Court, before Mr. Justice Day, 
the case of Crosby and Others v. The Glengall Work- 
men’s Coffee Palace (‘o. and Another has been 
heard. 

This was an action by the trustees of a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel in Manchester-road, Poplar, for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant Company 
and the builder employed by them from building on 
a piece of land adjoining the chapel so as to obstruct 
the ancient lights of the chapel and the schoolroom 
beneath it. 

The wall of the building complained of had already 
reached a height at which it was alleged to darken 
the schoolroom windows, and an interim injunction 
was granted a year ago to prevent it being carried 
any higher. The rights of the plaintiffs were ad- 
mitted, and the only question at issue was whether or 
not the plaintiffs’ light was substantially interferred 
with, or would be so when the wail was completed. 
The evidence was of the usual character in such 
cases, but the defendants endeavoured specially to 
rely upon the fact that it was intended to face the 
wall in question with glazed bricks, by which means 
any loss of direct light would be, to some extent at 
least, compensated by reflection, and counsel also 
contended that the question whether or not the 
diminution of light was substantial must be decided 
with reference to the use to which the schoolroom 
was put, classes being held there only twice on 
Sundays, and the defendants being willing to under- 
take not to carry the wall any higher nor to injure 
the chapel itself. 

Mr. Justice Day, in giving judgment, held that 
the lights had been interfered with, and that the 
plaintiffs were entitled to the relief they asked for, 
and gave judgment accordingly withcosts. 





THE EARL OF HARRINGTON vV. THE BUILDING 
SECURITIES COMPANY. 


A MOTION for an interim injunction to restrain 
the defendants from continuing to build the Avenue 
Hotel, Northumberland-avenue, was heard before 
Mr. Justice Pearson, and the injunction was 
granted. 

The surveyors on behalf of the plaintiff were 
Mr. Thomas Edward Collcutt and Mr. Banister 
Fletcher. The counsel were Mr. Cozens Hardy, 
Q.C., and Mr, E, F. Buckley. 








COOKING APPARATUS FOR LARGE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


_SIR,—I observe in your last issue 566] an 
illustration of a “ patent ” cooking ne 
“veer fitted up at the St. Pancras Workhouse. I 
masta beg to enclose the contract drawing of an 
; most identical apparatus designed by me (upon 
aptain Warren’s principle) in 1872, which I fitted 
» 4 at the new Lambeth Workhouse in 1873, and 
a ich has been at work there ever since. I am 
— = fit up similar apparatus at the new work- 
- - cles segue _ Clapham Union, and 
of the workhouse and infir 
the parish of St. George-in-the- East. ey 
THos. W. ‘CK 
2, Last India Avenue, E. C. a seca 
April 23rd. 











Board of Trade Surve 
yors.—The name of 
le Chatfeild Clarke, 63, Bishopsgate-street 
; in, has been placed on the Board of Trade 
of surveyors and umpires, 





SOANE MEDALLION. 


Srr,—The proofs of my drawing have just reached 
me. 

I felt much surprise and disappointment on seeing 
the failure of the photo-lithograph of my drawing 
in your paper ; but it was with much greater sur- 
prise that I read your remarks in explanation of the 
failure. 

You must be perfectly aware that the drawings 
were not made with a view to reproduction as photo- 
lithographs, and that photo-lithography is not, and 
never can be, the aim or the standard of such work. 
If the failure was unintentional and not anticipated, 
ought you not to have stopped the publication of 
the drawing altogether instead of endeavouring to 
throw upon me the responsibility of what was really 
the fault of the process employed? If, on the other 
hand, your original object was to illustrate the 
unsuitability of photo-lithography for a particular 
style of work, was it generous, or even consistent 
with common fairness, to apply for my drawings for 
publication under the pretence that they were to 
appear as ordinary illustrations, and without the 
slightest warning that they would be exhibited as a 
terrible example of what a drawing intended for 
photo-lithography ought not to be? 

JOHN THOMSON. 


*,* Mr. Thomson takes us a little too seriously, 
and is quite mistaken in supposing there was any 
‘‘pretence” in the matter. We wished to give 
a good representation of his drawings, and found 
his method had rendered it impossible. As before 
said, we think the method itself a bad one; not true 
‘‘line-drawing.” Our experience is that the best line- 
drawings are also those which photolithograph best. 
But we did not call Mr. Thomson’s drawings a 
‘‘terrible example” or an ‘“‘awful warning”; we 
~— said ‘‘ unfortunate,”—both for ourselves and 

im. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


APRIL 13. 
C. D. Fretp & Sons, 
Bermondsey—Nos, 54, 56, and 58, Tanner-street, 


ERTS Renee” ee ETO arene £1,025 
Peckham—2 to 8 even, Ansdell-road, 88 years, 
IIIS: ini ineetiinn a aierietnmenetieaianiaiits 1,055 


Rotherhithe— 29, 22, and 34, Swan-lane, freehold... 610 
40, Swan-lane; and 90 and 92, Albion-street, 


EINE :stnsiesnanennnainshinennsanenoasemnenipennntiinledta 280 

80, Rotherhithe-street, freehold ...............sceeeeees 260 
Brixton—17, Bonham-road, 82 years, ground-rent 

Sais: Wi isitancsnenedseenenrssterenasosensetounsnensneonmdiagnnes 430 


By Brarp & Son. 
Bayswater—2, Monmouth-road, 35 years, ground- 
BE Fs BU caihveraccccccatesconcnnncetansenscesescnnseneese 525 
By G. A. BICKERTON, 
Stoke Newington—41, Kynaston-road, 90 years, 


UOTE DEG GE, occ cecccrcccscrcccccecavceccoveseneseccousese 300 
By Watrorp & WILtsHIN. 
Beckenham—l and 3, Thesiger-road, freehold ....., 690 
ApRIt 14, 


By C. DavEnrort, 

One Third Share in the Hoxton House Lunatic 
Asylum, comprising freehold and leasehold 
PN i cinncssintinisniinnatainediiieninneniesmnengnennia 900 

By H. N. Newton & Co. 

Oxford-street—The lease of No. 4, term 9} years... 1,450 

By DrsBenuam, TEwsoN, Farmer, & BripGEwatTEr. 

Clerkenwell—10 and 11, Arlington-street, 26 years, 

ground-rent 122. 12s. ..........+6 soecces 
By Roagrs, Cuoapman, & THoMAs. 
Belgravia— 3, Ecclestcn Houses, 39 years, ground- 





IE SU dnticaseccstivncescasncncnnncsscnnsnesanthepemecenianes 2,100 
Lower Norwood—Ground-rents of 361, a year, 
POURED Bb BD FORD cccccccesccccccenveesscncossssiovess 745 
By Frevuret & Son. 
Pall Mall—6 and 19, Crown-court, freehold............ 2,500 
By A. CHANCELLOR, 


Hemel Hempstead—Two copyhold houses, with 
IEE ccininitintiatninnnuneacennaaisenseatitanivacinee 750 
By Harps, Vauauan, & JENKINSON. 
Commercial-road, E.—35, Caroline-street, freehold 490 
By F. Jotty & Co. 
South Hackney— 71, Lauriston-road, 57 years, 


PTE BON GE. BOG s ccc cecccsecccssscccoccosseccssscccesces 650 

75 and 77, Lauristen-road, 57 years, ground- 
I siicnshtanaiatidniccminnnchiinineinnneininamnininninnen 1,C€00 

Aprit 15. 
By H. A. Cox. 

King’s-cross—3 and 4, Canal-terrace, 57 years, 
ii noncsnitnonssapinsonseccrecssenepnencccoing 575 

Bermondsey—21 and 23, Anchor-street, 77 years, 
IE nr cncdinerendsntnnnicncccsnsnssncconscensicns 575 


By Hosson, Ricuarps, & Co. 
Hackney—The Residence, ‘‘ Brunswick House,’’ 


Sl years, ground-rent 24. ....0......ccccsescccccccccees 1,0C0 
Acton—6, Essex-road, freehold  .............cceeceeceeeees 500 
By E. W. RicHarpson, 

Old Ford—4, Sutherland-road, freehold ............... 350 
By Humpueeys, Skirt, & HuMPHREYS, 
Old Kent-road—36, 38, and 40, Kender-street, 
SINIUE  Scnsssotnsnadeceteneneseerinengii ipeaeeres wane 810 
1 to 3, Kender-grove, freehold, and a ground-rent 
i RE eee 650 


East Greenwich—42, Warldridge-street, 33 years, 





ground-rent 21, .., baietibenbecocsocaniieccesoos 120 
Apri 16, 
By Watrorp & WILSHIN. 

Anerley, Croydon-road—The Freehold Residence, 
Or EE IIIS sc nncecenel cnnmnenbetesenianioan 2,110 

Anerley-road—Ground-rents of 801. a@ year, re- 
Ie Fe ee cite ee isensncaecenenscncrsencesnnneas 2,070 

Stodart-road—Ground-rents of 217. a year, re- 
WORN Bh OS FORT Gi croc ececnccnccccssceccoccsceccces . 54 


By J. & R. Kemp & Co. 
Camden Town—120, Arlington-road, freehold....... « 900 





By F. Lewis & Co. 
Soho—160, Wardour-street, 45 years, ground-rent 
Sar nee £410 
14, Carlisle-street, a profit rental of 401. a year, 
term 7 years ....... ht S RIE RS ND 160 


_ By Inman, SHarp, & HaRRInarTon. 
Commercial-road, E,—21, Lucas-street, 7 years, 
QUOTE BORE GE, cccccocccceccvtqsscscscecesosese eencceccesces 45 


: By Newson & Harpina. 
Notting-hill —- 132 to 142 even, Portland-road, 











ey OU I BI i ccccdenceccsscosessccensoens 810 
Holloway—1, Shakespeare-terrace, ‘‘The Lamb”’ 
EE rea 700 
2 and 3, Shakespeare-terrace, freehold ............++ 2,530 
7 and 8, Nicholay-terrace, freehold .............00++ 620 
2, Grenville-place, freehold ...............ccccececssesees 720 
Hornsey-road—43, Regina-road, freehold ain.. a 
Highbury-crescent—No, 18, term 58 years, ground- 
rent 15/., with the reversion..........cccccsecesssees «. 2,600 
Apri. 16, 
By Guasiger & Sons. 
Portland-place — 28, Weymouth-street, 25 years, 
Is ccc dustidcdicntidecccsscocnsemaninetinnen 1,520 
Putney—117, High-street, 83 years, ground-rent 202. 1,810 
83, High-street, 89 years, ground-rent 16/, ......... 1,910 
Aprit 17, 
By Murrett & ScoBELt, 
West Smithfield, Peter’s-lane—A freehold site, 
GU GTP init ectnns shesrcncncncesnencnscannmnesementain 3,000 
Bedford-row—8, Henry-street, 14 years, ground- 
DOIG Bos Gilis cnccecconsvacccsocencecescncsconnsocssonncnevecece 200 
By Crispin, Moorz, & HotiEBoneE, 
Piccadilly—No. 199, a profit rental of 225/.a year 
SN Ty ITE: «chs ncccncececcanteteninssenesoupsmniusenintates . 1,810 
Leatherhead—3, Swiss Cottages, freehold ............ 280 
9 and 10, Poplar-road, freehold .........cccccsceseees « 390 
By Baxgr & Sons. 
Chelmsford, near—Chalk’s Farm,'containing 135a. 
Ger. Gig TIBET ccccccecccosveccercceccceseeecccescceees 1,200 
Tilbury, near—Part of ‘‘ Brickhouse Farm,” 8la. 
Cig Beg CGI cdccsensccarcenccesenceretseonecesscesnees 3,200 
An enclosure of land, 54a. 3r, 30p., freehold ...... 3,750 
An enclosure of land, 94a. 3r. 17p., freehold ...... , 
Enclosures of land, 99a. Cr. 20p., freehold ......... 3,115 
By W. B. Hatuertt. 
Battersea—22 and 24, Granfield-street, 95 years, 
SUOMI GOS BER. ccctcccvicectecrcescccccccsncccseccssosece 280 
King’s.cross—10 and 12, Wynford-road, 39 years, 
CN Ge ccceccccnccencsnqeecbcessencccosnccensense 2c0 








Che Student's Column, 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.—XII. 


Find the distance which separates two parallel 
planes P and Q. 


Reta) £ simply intersect them by an auxiliary 
Ww plane, R, perpendicular to their hori- 
OAR) zontal traces; 


a 6 is the length 
required. (See fig. 61.) 


Find the distance between two straight lines A 
and B not in the same plane. 

The direct method of solving this problem is 
as shown in sketch, fig.62. We carry through 
a point c of Aa line D parallelto B. Through 
the lines D and A we carry the plane P. 
Through any point e of B we draw the line F 
perpendicular to the plane P, and through the 
point g, where the line F meets the plane, P, 
we make line I parallel to B; we get thereby 
the point m on the line A, and then the line K, 
parallel to F, gives us mr, the shortest line 
between A and B. 

Nothing looks less formidable than the above 
sketch. We draw the above operations in plan 
and elevation below, and behold what a complex 
network of lines. (See fig. 63.) 

As an exercise of drawing, the student could 
not do better than solve this problem as above, 
but in practice we shall want something 
simpler. 

Second Solution.—We draw through the lines 
A and B two parallel planes, Pand Q. For this, 
through a point d of the line A, we make a line 
C parallel to the line B; we get thereby P*, the 
trace of the plane which contains the lines 
A and C; as for Q’, trace of the plane which 
contains the line B, it is parallel to P*, and we 
find the distance of the plans P and Q, as we 
have done before, a (£ is the distance they are 
apart, and it is also the distance required of the 
lines A and B. (See fig. 64.) 

Third Solution.—We change the planes of 
elevation and plan so that A, one of the lines, 
be perpendicular to the plan. The plan of the 
line will then be a point A*"!, and the distance 
from that point, A* to B*’, new plan of B, will 
be the distance required. (See fig. 65.) 

Fourth Solution.—Here, as in the former 
solution, we get the projection of the lines ona 
plane, P, perpendicular to the line A, but, 
instead of carrying this out by changing the 
projection planes, we find at once the projec- 
tions of both lines on the plane P, and turn 
down that plane with the projections it contains, 
so as to measure the distance required. 
According to our system of notation, we 
indicate in this drawing the projections on the 











plane P, after turning it down by the sign? ; 
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for instance, B? is the projection of the line B 
onthe plane P. 

In fig. 66 the lines A and B are given by 
their planes A* and B’, their horizontal traces 
a and b and the height of a point of each such 
as B* BY on the line A and y* y”! on the line B. 
If we make an elevation, and take our ground- 
line L T on A*, the elevation plane contains the 
ine A itself, which is identical with A’; there- 
fore the plane P perpendicular to the line A 
will have its vertical trace P® perpendicular to 
A’, and its horizontal trace P* will be perpen- 
dicular to A*. The whole of the line A is pro- 
jected on the plane P in one point, a. To find 
the projection B” of the line B we get the pro- 
ections 7? and b? of two of its points as follows. 
We make an elevation on a plane parallel to 
our first elevation, and containing the point y ; 
such is the one on L' T!. We see by the figure 
that P*! is then parallel to P’, and from y*', the 
real position of the point y, we draw a perpen- 
dicular to P’'’, which gives us the point y'. When 
we turn down the plan P, the point y' comes to 
y’ by describing the arc of acircle of centre O. 
By a similar operation on the line L" T" we get 
b', and thereby B?, the line C perpendicular 
from the point a to B? is the distance required. 
Note that in our drawing the point y is situated 
below the plane of the plan, for y” is below 
LT. 


| 
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* MEETINGS. 


SaturDay, ApPrit 25. 
Architectural Association.—Visit to the Church of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield. 3 p.m. 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers, — 
Lancashire and Cheshire District Meeting at Burnley. 
11,30 a.m, 
Monpay, Aprit 27, 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Captain Abney, 
F.R.S., on ‘Photography and the Spectroscope.” II, 


8 p.m, 
Vulowelly College.—Mr. Barclay V. Head on ‘‘ Greek 
Numismatics,” If. 4 p.m, 

Tuxspay, APprit 28, 

Art Union of London. — General Meeting and Prize 
Distribution ; Adelphi Theatre, 12 Noon. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Special General 
Meeting of Corporate Members only, *‘To decide upon 
Proposed Alterations in the By-laws.’’ 330 p.m. At 
the Ordinary Meeting, at 8 p.m., Professor H. 8. Hele 
Shaw will read a paper on ‘‘ Mechanical integrators,’’ 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Annual Dinner in the 
Conservatory at the Horticultural Gardens {(Inventions 
Exhibition), 6.39 p.m. 

Tuurspay, Aprit 30. 

Society for the Encowragement of the Fine Arts.—Mr. 
W. Cave Thomas on ‘‘ The New Aisthetics.” 8 p.m, 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Ordinary General 
Meeting. 3.30 p.m. 

Frimpay, May 1. 

Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society.—Bi-monthly 
meeting. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers,—Ordinary General 
Meeting continued. 7.30 p.m. 


SaturDay, May 2, 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Ravens- 
craig, Kirkaldy, and Dysart House, 








Guus 





aMiscellanen, 


Birmingham Architectural Association. 
The eighth ordinary meeting of this Associa- 
tion for the current session was held at Queen’s 
College on Tuesday evening last. The Vice- 
President, Mr. W. H. Kendrick, was in the 
chair. A paper was read by Mr. A. Reading, 
on “ A Comparison between English and Con- 
tinental Renaissance Architecture.’ The 
lecturer, with the aid of a powerful lantern, 
illustrated his remarks by views of some of the 
most important Renaissance buildings abroad 
and at home, and pointed out the successive 
waves of Renaissance expression, which differed 
very materially according to the country in 
= it was practised. ‘The lecturer urged all 

mirers of this style to study the Karly Italian 

snaissance, as it was only to ke found in 
that country in its simplicity and purity, and 
me strongly advocated, where the style was 
. opted in this country, the advisability of fol- 
ae in the steps of the Italians, and drawing 
— the pure Classic of ancient Greece and 
me, and adapting their forms to modern 
requirements, and thus in time forming a pure 
> reageenen of our own. A hearty vote of 
ct 8, proposed by Mr. H. H. McConnal, and 
mtg by Mr. Victor Scruton (hon. sec.), 
wine Hag Vice-President, was unanimously ac- 
to Mr. Reading for his interesting paper. 


After a brief res 
: onse from t 
meeting tevniented he author, the 








British Archeological Association.— 
At the meeting of this Association on the 15th 
inst., Mr. Thos. Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair, 
three crucifixes of thirteenth-century date were 
exhibited by Mr. W. H. Rylands. One of these 
was enamelled and set with turquoises and 
garnets, the others were enamelled, with blue 
colouring, similar to Limoges workmanship. 
A small representative collection of Persian art 
pottery was described by the Rev. S. M. Mayhew, 
some of the articles being of great interest and 
beauty. Mr. F. Brent, F.8.A., exhibited a bell 
of the time of Elizabeth, and, among other 
objects, an ancient triptych of Russian work- 
manship, from the Crimea, which was com- 
mented upon by Mr. Hodgetts. Mr. H. Watling 
sent a series of drawings of remarkable anti- 
quarian objects, including a series of repre- 
sentations of St. Edmund, king and martyr, 
from churches in East Anglia; stained glass 
in Blythborough Church; and of the curious 
pewter vessels of Puritan times used in 
the Holy Communion at Imham Church. 
Mr. J. Willson described another of the 
Saxon crosses of which so many have been 
recently reported to the Association. It is in 
Hackthorne Church, and consists of a Latin 
cross incised on a jlarge block of stone, the 
edges of the latter being ornamented with a 
cable moulding. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
exhibited three or four fragments of marble 
statues from Rome, including an arm of a 
Cupid, of excellent workmanship. A paper was 
then read by Mr. Maunde Thompson, F.S.A., on 
a hitherto unnoticed Saxon vocabulary compiled 
by Abbot 4ilfric. It occurs on the margin of 
a Latin manuscript in the British Museum, 
written in a French hand of the tenth century. 
The Saxon words are neatly written, and of 
these fully forty in number do not appear in 
Anglo-Saxon dictionaries. An animated discus- 
sion took place, in which Messrs. Rylands, De 
Grey Birch, Hodgetts, and others took part. 


Southampton.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Clubhouse for the Royal Southampton 
Yacht Club was laid on the 9th inst. The 
building will occupy a site on the west side of 
Above Bar-street, at its junction with Ogle- 
road and Manchester-street, thus giving the 
building frontages to three roads. The site 
contains in area about 4,400 square feet, and 
will be almost entirely occupied by the new 
buildings, a small space only being reserved in 
the rear for light and air to the south side, and 
the three principal fronts being kept back from 
the boundaries, but with sufficient space to 
admit of a broken outline, areas, &c. The space 
between the boundaries and the building is to 
be paved with tiles and fenced in with a low 
ornamental iron railing. The building will be 
three stories in height, besides basement, and is 
to be faced with dark red local bricks, pointed 
with black mortar, the dressings being executed 
in red terra-cotta. The roof will be covered 
with slates, the ridges being furnished with 
crested-tile capping, with ornamental termina- 
tion to gables and hips. The design is Domes- 
tic Gothicin character. The contractors for the 
whole of the works are Messrs. John Crook & 
Sons, of York Building Works, Southampton, 
the terra-cotta work being supplied by Mr. J.C. 
Edwards, of Ruabon. Mr. W. H. Mitchell, of 
Portland-street, Southampton, is the architect. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation (Limited).—The fourth annual 
report of the directors, to be presented at the 
annual meeting to be held on the 30th inst., 
states that though during the year the depres- 
sion of trade has been intensified, and there 
has been no abatement in the severity of com- 
petition, the directors have continued to up- 
hold rates, and they report a further increase 
of premium income, which now stands at 
70,2101. The net unearned premiums, 21,9991. 
are reserved. After due provision for this 
and all charges there remains a balance of 
5,7371. 19s. 7d., out of which the directors 
recommend a dividend of 2s. 3d. per share. 


Death of Mr. Ansdell, R..A.— Mr. Richard 
Ansdell, the well-known animal painter, died 
on Monday morning at his residence, Farn- 
borough, Hants, from bronchitis, after three 
days’ illness. He was seventy years of age. 
He was a native of Liverpool, and was educated 
at the Bluecoat School there. He was elected 
a Royal Academician in 1870. 


Moscow.—A new and large Anglican church, 
of considerable architectural importance, has 
just been completed and opened at Moscow. 





Swanage.—A new railway is about to be 
opened to Swanage, eleven miles from Warehe m, 
and 125 miles from London, on the South- 
Western Railway. Swanage is a small, old- 
fashioned, stone-built town on the eastern coast 
of Dorsetshire, and promises to be a flourishing 
watering-place. It has a good bay and sands. 
The present town lies in a hollow between high 
sheltering hills, almost rivalling some of tl ose 
in Wales, one side of the coast being entirely 
rockbound, and numerous legends exist of King 
Alfred, the Danes, and a spirit called “‘ The 
Darl,’”’ which was supposed to inhabit the 
caverns in the rock now known as Darlston 
Head. Of late years Swanage has been reached 
by steamer from Bournemouth, which is about 
eight miles distant, the land route being 
twenty-five miles. It has a church with fine 
old pre-Norman tower, a new town-hall, of 
which the fagade (an old one) was brought 
from London; an _ Institute, handsomely 
endowed by private generosity ; a good hotel, 
at which Queen Victoria once stayed when 
young; and several other handsome buildings, 
public and private. The streets are quaint and 
in parts very narrow, all the buildings being 
of the native limestone. Corfe Castle, of his- 
torical renown, where is constructed a station 
on the new railway, is distant five miles. 
Swanage, hitherto difficult of access, has for 
years been the favourite resort of those few 
who were aware of its attractions and in search 
of retirement and repose. In the Builder for 
August 25, 1883, will be found an article 
entitled ‘‘The Fortune of Secluded Swanage,’” 
in which the aspects of the watering - place, 
present and future, are discussed at some 
length. 


The East-End Dwellings Company.— 
The second ordinary general meeting of the 
East-End Dwellings Company was held on Mon- 
day last at Toynbee Hall, Commercial-street, 
Whitechapel, under the presidency of Mr. 
Edward Bond. The chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that the block of 
buildings. in Cartwright-street, which had re- 
cently been opened, contained 281 rooms, of 
which 167 had been let, 66 of which were occu- 
pied by tenants who had only one room. It 
would be remembered by those who were con- 
cerned in the early history of the company, 
that they looked forward to letting anumber of 
their rooms totenants of single rooms. He 
thought that they had every reason to be 
pleased with the way the buildings in Cart- 
wright-street had been carried out. They 
were not so unsightly as he expected in conse- 
quence of their desire to exercise economy. 
Mr. Crowder seconded the motion. In reply to 
a shareholder, the chairman said that unless 
there was a further application for shares they 
would have to call up more capital, but that 
would not be for four months yet. Mr. Raw- 
linson stated that there had been an enormous 
number of applications for single rooms rented 
at 1s. 6d. and Ils. 9d. to 2s., and it would be 
desirable to keep that in view when they 
erected their fresh block. The chairman said 
the suggestion would be taken into considera- 
tion by the Board. The motion was carried. 
[We gave some account of the operations of 
this company in our issue of March 28 last, 
when we published plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions of the Cartwright-street buildings. | 


The Temple Church, London. — This in- 
teresting old church has lately been enriched 
by a stained-glass window in memory of the 
last acting Master in Chancery, Mr. Charles 
Beavan, M.A. It consists of three lights, is on 
the north side next to the organ, and contains 
as subjects seven miracles of our Lord in 
medallions as follows:—The sight of the mam 
who was born blind restored; the nobleman’s 
son cured ; the widow’s son raised to life; the 
lame man at the Pool of Bethesda healed; the 
demoniac boy cured; the woman with the issue 
of blood healed; and the ten lepers cleansed. 
The general ground-work of the window is 
formed of geometrical bands of colour and 
scroll ornament of tinted white glass. The 
window was executed by Messrs. Ward &. 
Hughes, of Frith-street, Soho-square. 


An Odd Fellows’ Hall was opened ait 
Hythe on the 9th inst. The building has 
been designed and erected by Mr. W. J. Martell, 
of Hythe, and with the site has cost about 6001. 
It is built with red brick with stone dressings, 
and bears over the doorway a stone on which is 
inscribed the name of the hall. There are two 
rooms. The large lodge-room is 55 ft. by 20 ft. 
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Obituary.— We record with much regret 
the death of Mr. C. Clinton Hoey, which 
took place on Sunday last, in his fifty- 
fourth year, at his residence, South Hackney, 
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: ETI . 
after a long illness. Born near Dublin, he atrtencnalarhcsimtatenso 
was intended by his parents for the archi- Desi 
tectural profession, and, with the view of Nature of Work. By whom required, Premium, _,- Page, 
at‘aining a good practical knowledge of con- Sid 
struction, we believe he worked for some time | new school Buildings .............. shies ate Cheltenham Gram, Sch.| 1000. and 502, ........+ July ist | if 
at the joiner’s bench, subsequently taking an - 
appointment as Clerk of Works. A taste for ———_—_ 
literary pursuits led him to turn his attention 
to journalism, and he has been a valued con- CONTRACTS. 
tributor to the columns of the Builder for more J 
than twenty years. We believe that for the Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. or we “Te Page, 
last twelve years he has edited a professional ‘ 
journal published in Dublin, and that during ; :, ; 
the last few years he contributed articles on Bow Police- Station om cag arid sanSiAY eam i 4: * April 27th | ii 
technical subjects to the Evening Standard and | Retort House, &C. .............ssseesseeeserereceeeeeee: Crays Gas Co. ........000 F, Morris ......+. hooiand April 28th | xiy 
some local (Hackney) journals. He leaves scent Seve -_ a. hg oe asrgemrestoeries West Ham Local Brd. ny a TE cob cdorsconess ‘ ye ‘ rir. 
. . ions, St. Oswald's Church, Filey ......| «= seeseseeeeee -. Barber ..... eoccees t ii 
& widow and one son to mourn his loss. He i Addcchsenighistiodeivstheontsiesevetontss : heasenal Guardians of St, Pancras} Offcial ........ eccccccver ess April 30th it 
} waa hard - working, conscientious, and self- Foundations for Station, &c., Bldngs, Bradford | ‘ 
enying,. and in him we have 1 ibutor | Cleaning and Painting ...............ccccccssecesceeees . . : 
for roll we had an re + wa m comtrinate Ironwork, &c., for Bridges......... Midland Railway Co....| A. A. Langley May Ist | xir, 
ea gpadggh sa Exo etn : £ Coal The Pointing and IEEE selicit cimineisantanmaendansieren se ik anaes 
—_ PEERING, on occcsscccccocccecvccovccscenedoocccescotesssss Bournemouth Com....... AAS. ee May 2nd | ii, 
exhaustion of the coal supplies of the country ym wes omega ee ee ee nee a 7 | Official . ‘ sese = 4th | ii, 

. . ° . DR, GBs cecccecenccceceroccccsnccncccss ne nite an o., Lim, 0. 0, ii, 
bas been the subject of discussion im Gomme of Enlargement of Post-Office, Landport ......... Com. of H.M. Works ... do. May 6th if 
the Manchester papers between Mr. Ellis Lever, | Quebec Yellow Pine........ ..s.sssesesssessesesesenee: Great Western Ry. Co. do. do. ii, 
of Bowden, Cheshire, and Mr. Thomas New- | New Fee ge! Station, Pilning ..............+0.. do. do. do. xix, 
bigging, the President-elect of the Gas Institute. Sm ag ceutqustrentiecnnnmasbennncesnettedin Arenneen men Saaee ae 4 _ 6th ii, 
Mr. Lever laments the waste in getting the coal | Granite, Flints, &c. 20777". Chiswick Local Board |—Ramsden 1.000000. do. lit 
and in using it when got, whilst Mr. Newbigging | Hoardings, &C. .............cscccccscceceececeeeseceeeees Met. Board of Works | Official .........ceccesceeees May 7th ii 
‘3 of ae 5 th ing ; . bens Granite Grdns. Dartford Union do ¢May 8th ii, 

ee ° ° ii, 
as of opinion that the coal supply is not so close | Woy Posi-Ofiice, Guildford Com. of H.M, Works... do. May 13th | ii 
upon the point of exhaustion as many people | New Municipal Offices, Police-courts, &....... Burnley Corporation ... | H. Holtom.................. do, xix, 
suppose. Replying to this letter, Mr. Lever | Waterworks..................sccccsssesserssseesees sees Sherborne Local Board | J. Mansergh ............... May 18th | ii. 
offers a sum of 201. for the best paper or essay Wesleyan Chapel, Schools, &c., Bouraemouth; The Trustees............... R. Curwen,..cccccocccsseses Not stated | xix, 

‘ Pi : Erection of Six Small Houses ................05 «- Proprietors, Belmont 
to be read at the forthcoming meeting of the Estate, Sutton ......... E, 8. & H. Boosey ...... do, ii 
Gas Institute in Manchester, on the subject 
of “ Economising coal by the more extended 
or general use of gas for domestic and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
manufacturing purposes, and for the genera- — 
tion of steam.” Mr. Newbigging, in his official Applicati 

. 2 : ; ations 
capacity, has accepted this offer. Gas and Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to bein, [PM 
Water says:—“The subject is one of vast 
importance, and must be carefully considered, | County Surveyor .............. ane seo] West Suffolk  ........c000 IG * dvticeconetinns May 16th | xvi, 
and we question whether a premium of 20l. is a 
sufficient inducement to the preparation of an 
exhaustive paper. We shall, therefore, gladly For alterations and additions to St, Matthias Ch 

'e urch 
supplement that sum by 30l.; or, alternately, TENDERS. | Caledonian-road. Mr. W. Smith, architect. Quantities 
we shall give a premium of 501. for the best a contiznsting me High Pee Arcade, came. supplied by Mr. EB. J, Pain :— 
paper, and the 201. offered by Mr. Lever might | 5 rooney Sechcitoet Cardiff, joint-architecte :— el sienna SI sceielitiasitcadieditiaae “Oe 9 0 
ae be — n a@ second prize.” . . . — Md ag Dove th lai Palade sir 3.360 0 0 
easuring the Thickness of Boiler pire. pire. SCOVONS EOS. nccccccccccsccccccccccsccocoes 3,293 0 0 
cite . . . H. Forse, Bristol........... sitineaacbdabidhend £12,490 ... £12,750 ti iicnias tla aie ntenieiiadineeninls 3,252 0 0 
Plates.—An ingenious process for determin-| R* price’ Cardiff... 11,300 ... 11,500 Durnford & Langham.........cs0c0c000 , 3,248 0 0 
ing the thickness of iron plates in boilers, or | A. Lewis, Cardiff...........c:c:c0sseeeessevee 10,800 11,000 GRU ..ccidicastndcitigtoenvee 3.234 0 0 
places where they cannot otherwise be measured | Jones Bros., Cardiff ................ssceee0s 10,800 11,030 Mattock Bros, ........cseccessesceeeeeseeees 3,093 0 0 
without cutting them, has been invented by M. ogee roo eee snedibvnidnegseninbhien ye ae a satntnilvendiesancendactenunens yd 4 : 
Lebasteur. He spreads upon the plate the] DJ. Davies, Cardiff......scccsccsscseseeee 10,350 1. 10,540] = Chessum ...ccscsccssessessssssessssersersaeees 3,027 0 0 
thickness of which he desires to find, and also ot aw homage PRET Sees” ged is oe £ ee rs ee yal : : 
upon a piece of sheet-iron of known thickness, | 8- epton on, Cardiif........ seetecescs ) cee ; URED. ccanccsucnnconenenccencecosonessccccssces , 
a layer of tallow about 0°01 in. thick. He then C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff (accepted) 9,994 ... 10,194 ict TT 2,900 0 0 
applies to each, for the same length of time, a ; . 
; , = For erecting a Congregational Church in London-road,}| For new stabling, &c., at Broad-street, Ratcliff, Mr. 
aa ay wn! =o eee oe terising West Croydon. Mr. W. D. Church, architect, 12, South- | W. Dunch, architect — 
instrument, heated as nearly as possihle to a| place, Finsbury. Quantities by Mr. C. Stanger, surveyor, 8 ar seseeeee £1,416 0 0 
constant temperature. The tallow melts, and | 21, Finsbury-pavement :— WW, SRUFMAP .........c.ccccccscrcecorcceserees 1,377 : : 
as in the thicker plate the heat of the cautery Alternate Estimates. 4 yee tang A oonreenreeonenstonenores aa 0 0 
is conducted away more rapidly, while in the A° Bt J. Woodward.......scccsscsssssccssecssesses 1,820 0 0 
thin plate the heat is less freely conducted Colls & Sons ........ ° £12,700 ee BOG — cecees £50 Jd. A. Taylor viet nia ciminaiittal seenmeneubeennebees 1,209 0 0 
; Glasscock ........000 BB.FOO  icsece BOT. sascce 100 
away, and the tallow is consequently melted} jiiges & Hill... 12,140 22" 120 ...... 220 
over a large area, the diameters of the circles of Dove Bros........++ vo 11,875... — 50 For the erection of head quarters and drill hall, Adam 
bare metal around the heated point, bounded — ervccccsoccscee ry sevcee +4 scveee hn — Fa West Bear iifle Volusteers <* Rag aw 
M : : ° ODDS .ncnccccccesseces ° gVFV nates « ALD  cesces 1 esex es onaon ile ¥Y oiunteers, « Ak! 
after cooling by a little ridge of tallow, will be ae A a tl ag 10,937 sees 139 occose 60 J. Hopkins, architect, 10, Berners-street. Quantities 
to each other inversely as the thickness of the Platte 10,879 ..... : SE. keen 50 senplied — 
plates. The process is stated to have given, in Staines & Son........ ‘ 10,666 ceccce EEO evsics 100 Miller & Brown : —_ wo - : 
the inventor’s hands, results of great accuracy. rtm a aarvTen ane ware +44 : ee ~ eraeed ane (liadiods 5300 0 0 
—Iron. ; Jas, Smith & Son... 10,445 ...... 100 ...... 20 MMII a ccsddsecisheakbibihdesdiiivibecsecds 2,777 0 0 
Eocial Science Association.—The Council SET BOR orreeere ag 166 «00 175 piothesk: yen yo : ; 
: : : ae ER Ti a «esce Sa. Gnense 66 asceiles o. . seenemaaauens , 
. the —— Science | ee have, after Kilby & Gayford ... 10,234 ...... . ee 48 Patman & Fotheringham ...........+++ 2,645 0 0 
ue notice given, unanimously passed a resolu- Holloway ..........000 9,973 ..... TUM “ede 35 Chappell (accepted) ...........00+ seeves 2,429 0 0 
tion to the effect that, in prospect of a general * If boarding and felt omitted to roof, Architect’s approximate estimate, 2,500/.] 


election in the month of November, it is unde- 


t If yellow deal instead of pitch pine. 
sirable to hold a Congress during the present 








For forming roads and sewers in laying out Chatto’s 
























































year. They have, therefor ©, been reluctantly For alterations and additions to house in Stroud Green- | Estate, Clapham Common. Mr. W. Newton Dunn, sur 
compelled to decline the invitation received | road. Mr. W. Smith, architect :— veyor, 1 and 2, Bucklersbury :— 0 0 0 
from the City of Bath to meet there in the Durnford & a acnreedeceill £298 0 0 He Kaicht nda 5 amen ree neens tees wr 0 0 
forthcoming autumn, but they have expressed| J OG Nichashson B88 Prouse & Lee, Liverpool-street ...... 2,740 0 0 
@ hope that the invitation from the city may be Larke ee ocstssesss NO '@: © ap ek ving “same vee aananane ear 0 0 
renewed for the year 1886. It has, however, BTID. carcoceccodgedastoenccetngqoocnoopnccoschytbe 271 0 0 < eer a pee Sts 2/200 0 0 
been referred to the Executive Committee for Btovens Bros. ....s+.ssssseseeseessereserssees ihe HE. Lake, Croydon ...cccccccccccscveveses 2,160 ¢ 
consideration and report whether a Conference A. Blake, Sydenham vee yon ; 0 
of a more limited nature should not be organised} For alterations and additions to 100 and 101, Archway- Dhak Bice Op SSE 2,069 9 9 
an London on some special subject or subjects to | road. Mr. W. Smith, architect :— BR. Mayo, Brixton..........cccossccosesoeses 2,035 0 ; 
which, in view of the opening of a new Parlia- Sag ee mee cee .. £557 10 0 A. T. Catley, Lloyd-square ..... sooeees 1 ; 0 
ment, it may be considered desirable to call . U. RICDATASON ....0+00. we 510 0 O G. Bell, Tottevham..........seesersseee , 2g 
attention — piuseieannnmannbevenidinne ao = . Beadle Bros., a aoe sonseona suensseonge 900 9 0 
, CWIEE 2... .crcvcccccccccreccceees W. Williams, Wimbledon...........+.« 
Becker's Cooking Apparatus.— Mr. Becker TIEN cibiebinctitndecssinbtindebaduvbinehsecetehin’ 497 0 0 J. Hare, Clapham. ...........cseceeceeseeees val 5 : : 
writes to say that the consumption of coals per car ree eee e eos oa - 4 +f Pa ste Sworth-common 1,737 0 0 
day for cooking for 500 persons by his apparatus Larke & Son ... Siiaaecssceonaiescunte Ta J. Saunders, Fulham ...........+..s000++ 1,753 0 0 
2 4 cwt., not 14 cwt., as stated in our notice of Durnford & Langham..................c00 os = : ; s Killingback, aay dg peasants ays : 
@ apparatus. W we . OP  sesseceeeeeens . ath & Blackmore, Clapham ......... , 
ait tn us and wt pa the a as fur | Btovens Bros, ..........cccccccscsecseserseeees 396 0 0 G. Butler, Camberwell ..........+++++++ i : 4 
noted down at the time. NRG se, ceiadatsdbdieinnalbbbiindixinbinishda’ 380 0 0 Peill & Son, Bromley (accepted)...... 1,48 
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tions to the Nottingham Castle public-house 
— ‘Mr. W. T. Farthing, architect :— . 
W. Royal ....... cans cteessannensebiendvecccdece £760 0 0 
Birch & Co. ..rcccsecevevereeeeereneesseneenees 647 0 
W. SHULMUL ......scesececesersceeeeeeeeesenes . 585 0 0 
Gill ...+0+: 547 0 O 
Millson ..... dcnancdaterebesdinsboonssebeboneseves 519 0 O 
T. Beale ......+ duadgenni sdiindiibdidedbboese ditties 492 0 0 
Spencer & CO. ......serserereserereees on, Ge 8 ¢ 





For enlargement of schools, Dempsey-street, for the 


London School Board. Mr, T, J. Bailey, architect :— 








F.& F. J. Woods.........0 qvenonesucenenes £1,802 0 0 
J. GOOdMABN ....serceveessecesesereresereeeens 1,773 0 0O 
H. L. Holloway  ....ccccesseee seeccocvoonce 1,700 0 0 
J. Reading ..........cccccccee pheeeumeeceenese 1,650 0 0 
M. A. Palmer & Co. secceseeeeeeees tina 2S © ¢ 
J. Outhwaite & Som.........,..eeeeees we 1,612 0 0 
E, C. Howell & Son ...... oe wee Bee 8 ¢ 
G. 8. Pritchard.......... snecseosen suanenniiie 1,593 0 0 
W. Shurmtr ....... bhineanenteeeameanens oe 1,593 0 O 
Ramey & Oe. jcenesesiescenincieconsimevetives 1,590 0 0 
Lathey Bros...........++.000 snemepe eavuene . 1,689 0 0 
isk & Randall........cccccccccccccccccccese . 1,580 0 0 
SR ere inet Lae © C 
Holloway Bros. ......cccscscesscereeseeees 1,561 0 0 
J. Grover & Son ‘ were nae 2 © 
Atherton & Latta.........ccccccceccerseeees 1,495 0 0 
ee Re ee ee 1,489 0 0 
Stimpson & Co.......ccccccsccccccecsescevece 1,470 0 0 
i ar pnbintncctpeustiatass 1,447 0 0 








For removing and re-erecting 1ron building at Halford- 
road, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 


architect :— 
As, MIS . - “edeincutnbdidendentnnccdsbeeederns £250 0 O 
pO NS EE eas eee ea 245 0 0 
W. Shurmur ....... A eRe 227 0 0 
OE ORE TET 195 0 0 
ge  bntttiisctnsemncidsladuesisccasapeicees 170 0 O 





For removing and re-erecting iron buildings at Lang- 
ford-road, for the London School Board, Mr, T.J. Bailey, 





architect :— 
G. 8. Pritchard & Som ...cccccccccceccceves £115 0 0O 
I es srsnitit Sih iicinnimnnand anaes 388 0 0 
Tih IT i ssitethditathiatineatiaduenieamadiinadiate 335 0 0 
IEE Shthincntintiiniddscennmamennsanindiien 309 0 0 





For new residence, London-road, Luton, for Mr, F, J. 











Brown. Mr. J. R. Brown, architect, Luton :— 
Tic consenspipnsimemeteinabinineanaceds 345 0 0 
SEER: Ee ee Ses. ne 1,309 15 0 
SO ee seenscannebenne . 1,300 0 O 
D. Dunham .,...... seineuiatatiniiiaanainines 1,290 0 0 
Cox Bros. ..... a ledbionncetnedenahbens 1,270 0 0 
Slough Bros....... nme sue .2 © 
A. H. Li omens . 1,225 0 0 
_f ae pudensqncescases . 1,216 0 O 
Rance Bros, (accepted) ............se000 1,181 10 0 





For alterations and additions to Lea Villa, New Bradford 
ee Luton, for Mr. W. Lye. Mr. J. R. Brown, architect, 
uvon :— 
1D. Dunham, Luton........ Seuieeeneenn ition @.-¢ 
Smart Bros., Luton.............. puantibennese 
T, Neville, Luton (accepted) ....... epece 





For villa residence, Cardiff-road, Luton, for Mr. G. M. 
Johnson, Mr. J. R. Brown, architect, Luton :— 
Smart Bros,, Luton (accepted) .,....£1,046 17 0 
D. Dunham, Luton ..........cccccceees ... 1,009 0 0 


T. Neville, Luton 970 0 0 








For the erection of a dwelling-house at Bishopstoke, for 


















































Mr. H. Wheeler, Mr. A. W. Galbraith, C.E., architect: 
Quantities by Mr, R. 8. Wardle, 4, Middle Temple-lane, 
London, The whole of the bricks for the job to be 
ee on to the site by the building owner, free of 
Franklin, Southampton ...... £1,825 0 0 
Bull, 80n, & Co., Southampton ....., 1,684 0 0 
Sanders, Southampton . . 1,678 0 0 
Sealey Bros, & Bascomb, Winchester 1,560 0 0 
White, Bishops Waltham............... 3399 0 0 
Cars erection ~ completion of St. Emmanuel’s 
arrow- iti uli 
Thornicrat " W-road, Quantities .by Mr. William 
pee sesseeees 0,890 O 0 
Raymond........ laeeaneuiiaa’ wseee 5,750 0 O 
Longmire & Burge . .» 5,300 0 0 
 _ SAS wearer: Ridin: aoe © © 
Colls & Sons ......... rove 5,218 0 O 
J. Dorey ......... 5,027 0 0 
Wm. Oldrey ...... 4,999 0 0 
Parmenter .... / 4,958 0 0 
dard & Sons voicccescsses, nencinn” Qa es 
ge i | dienineen vee 4,920 0 0 
imapsson & Son..... .. 4,876 0 0 
Nightingale oo... vcsccssscscscecccccccccc, 4,821 0 0 
ant rebuilding the King’s Head Public-house, and for 


uses and shops in Church-street and Church-street 
; ae ee Ham, for Messrs. Charrington & Co, Mr. 


0. Stanger 2° 9% Leman-street, Quantities by 


F. & F. J. Wood, Mile End 








Outhwaite & Son, Upper East Smith- senisclanis 
T Litt. Wei: 6,777 0 0 
y ©, Whitechapel ... 6,522 0 0 
4 & H. Cocks, Mile End... 6,145 0 0 
. Norton & Son, Stratford ............ 6,068 0 0 
- Bentley, Waltham Abbey, Essex* 5,923 0 0 


* Accepted, 














For Compton Gifford Drai 
ainage W . 
rar Appleton, oe orks. Contract No.1. 
as ns, Dartmouth ........ ‘ 
Hawkins, Dawlish oe a 4 : 
pe Ne ag ER . 8,589 0 0 
orris, Bolton ............ 8,560 0 0 
Shaddock, Plymouth OE Se ES 
Much & Bon, Plymouth........ Sa 7,194 0 0 
ackay, Hereford ............... 7,180 0 0 
parley, I acai . 7133 0 0 
ethick, P coats a ee ee ae 5.994 0 0 
L r, + eaeaeenuee ‘ 
Hill, Beckenham .....007"7"""""v""+ $5888 0 0 
[Engineer’s estimate, 6,2862,] 








For the supply and erection of a boiler 7 ft. diameter 
and 30 ft. long, with two internal flues, and all necessary 
mountings and fittings in connexion therewith, for the 
Sewage Works at Leicester. Specification and conditions 
by Mr, J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor :— 

Of boiler 


plates Of steel. 
Jos. Adamson & Co., Hyde............ £430 0 nrcece £425 0 
W. F. Coleman, Loughborough...... 2 a 370 0 
Death & Eliwood, Leicester ......... te 383 0 
W. J. Galloway, Manchester ...... i = 365 0 
Gimson & Co., Eilenstes (accepted) 315 O ...... 315 0 





For the supply and erection of two boilers 7 ft. diameter 
and 30 ft. long, with two internal flues to each boiler, and 
all necessary mountings and fittingsin connexion therewith, 
for the Borough Lunatic Asylum, Leicester. Specification 
and condition by Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Sur- 


veyor :— orees 
oiler 
plates Of steel. 


W. J. Galloway & Sons, Manchester £775 0 ... £795 0 
J. Adamson & Co., Hyde, near Man- 


tin chstthanaanbnesastetocnevenncneeines 762 0 752 0 
Death & Ellwood, Leicester ........... . 75710 ... 767 10 
W. F. Coleman, Loughborough ...... 620 0 ... 630 0 
Gimson & Co., Leicester (accepted)... 615 0 615 0 





For alterations, reseating, &c., at Commercial-road 
Baptist Chapel. Mr. H. T. A. Chidgey, surveyor, 1, Vine- 
street, Minories, Quantities supplied :— 


New gallery New 

front. coping. 

SD cncnvbncniinsitias BE BTO O  accees B10G © aecece £70 0 
are 1,233 a aC um BF 
Wood ...... corccccccece Bee © secees 65 0 an aes 
Falkner .,......... eee: ee O cnias 82 0 we 18 0 
IEEE unbiteneneeseiahin * in — 2. 7 27 15 
Hewlitt (withdrawn) 987 0 ...... 64 0 ...... 12 0 





For alterations and additions to Shord Hill, Kenley, 
near Caterham, Surrey, the residence of Mr, B. Blenkinsop. 
Mr, Robert Willey, architect, 66, Ludgate-hill :— 


Clarke & Bracey, London............... £1,049 0 O 
J. Woodward, London .............0000 1,020 0 0 
D. Waller, Croydon _............ccccecese &35 0 0 
Smith & Son, South Norwood* ...... 95 0 0 


* Accepted. 





Accepted for the erection of a house in the Hamilton- 
road, Ealing, for Mr. A, H. Johnson. Mr, Robert Willey, 
architect :— 


Bie Fe ED ceinnantanineatsncnnsitnsecnn £2,650 0 0 





For new Board schools and master’s house at Chelsfield, 
Kent, for the Chelsfield School Board, Mr. St. Pierre 
Harris, architect. Quantities by Mr. C. Stanger, 21, 


Finsbury-pavement :— 
J. Taylor & Son, Bromley, Kent...... £2,607 0 0 
F, Wood, Chislehurst West, Kent... 2,573 0 0 
A. Bylees, CablerS . cccccseccsccceseccocses . 2,460 0 0 
W.A. Grubb, Bromley, Kent......... 2,417 0 0 
Neave & Neave, St. John’s Wood, 

I 2,412 0 0 
W. Wright, Chelsfield ........ esemeeanes 2,396 15 0 
J.C. Arnaud & Son, Bromley, Kent 2,396 0 0 
W. Clark, Bromley, Kent............... 2,379 15 3 
C. H. Denne & Son, Queen-street, 

BOGE ccrscnemantantiniiitansstascterssenies 2,350 0 O 
J. Bingham, Headcorn, Kent ......... 2,347 0 O 
W.& F. Croaker, Great Dover-st., 

ITT cindnithissnneenintianatiaennnatel 2,335 0 0 
G. H. Lay, Bromley, Kent ............ 2,335 0 0 
SPEND ssnttantoccevccccccadoresccess gubsécdencestece 2,330 0 0 
Lees & Hooker, Blackfriars-road .., 2,298 0 0 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern-street 2,288 0 0 
Hunter & Bryant, Warlingham 

et cncintiisintdenmasonssomamundeonsante . 2,281 0 0 
T. Crossley, Bromley, Kent............ 2,273 0 0 
G. Parker, Peckbam ............ ume one 8s 
TEs III ss cnccnetneenenancnssatioel . 2,14 0 0 
W.d. Adcock, Ladywell, Dover ...... 2,128 0 0 
OS 2,122 0 O 
H. Bolding, Bromley, Kent* ......... 2,044 0 0 


* Accepted subject to the approval of Education Depart- 
ment, 





For the completion of two houses, South Hill Park 


Estate, Bromley, Kent. Messrs. Baxter, Payne, & 
Lepper, surveyors. Mr. St, Pierre Harris, architect :— 
No. 1. No. 2, 
re £776 O ......£1,060 0 
Wee GROMER cccscccccccccccees 700 0 wn «66D 
W. Clark (accepted)...... 575 O ...... 796 0 





For constructing additional lavatories, bath-rooms, and 
relief offices at the Workhouse, Tanner-street, Bermond- 
sey, for the Guardians of the Poor of the St. Olave’s 

















Union. Messrs. H, Saxon Snell & Son, architects, 

London : — 
, Sen Fon Se £2,209 0 0 
Wall Bros............. , ee le 
RESETS . 1997 0 0 
PE 3 eee ecciees Lee 6-6 
J. Bullers ...... ee aaeded . 1,978 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee..........cc.csceccsese occe 4,008 0 OC 
Harris & Wardrop . 1,833 0 0 
IIS satnicnbrcnsssnttboipeinesmoeela . 1,817 0 0 
EEA AS te - 1,802 0 O 
ls Bi ETE ccncsccnnccoensensecapnenet 1,700 0 O 
W. T. Brockwell & Sons ...... muses’ ae 8 SG 





For new oil mill, Limehouse, for Hirsch’s Copenhagen 
Oil Mills, Limited. Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, 


architects, 2, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street. 
Quantities supplied :— 
Estimate Estimate Extra for 

A. B. glazed bricks, 
Hall, Beddall, & Co... £8,284 ...£13,644 ... £560 
PEE BUS... cccccocesves 8,000 ... 13,080 ... 555 
Richens & Mount ... 7,190 12,580 ... 520 
DEE sésoucncdeesane 6,829 ... 12,353 ... 640 
owlem & Co.........+ 6,980 12,039 ... 629 
Ashby & Horner...... 6,673 11,790 ... 690 
Kirk & Randall ..... . 6,695 11,747 ... 496 
MUTE” -scnthiconninnemneestte ,600 11,378 ... 500 
Brass & Son ............ 6,363 ... 11,273 ... 544 
Peto aie 6,452 eee 11,155 eee 398 





For the erection of five houses, Cobden-road, Norwood 
Junction. Messrs, Cane, Wotton, & Co., surveyors, Rye- 
lane, Peckham, 8.E. :— 

Wm. Dean, 3, South-place, Peckham £1,309 0 0! 
Saunders & Co., 266, Frieris-road, East 

) a Sesame" . 1,235 
T. Barton & Son, Whitehorse-road... 1,206 1 
F. Warr & Co., Neville-road, Croydon 1,177 
Hubble & Trott, New Cross ............ 1,175 
Couzins & Co,, 66, Boyson-road, 

a . 
J en Harringay-road, Totten- 


oo 


oo 9S 9939 9° Poco 


1,155 


am 1,115 
W. Holt, Limes Estate, Croydon ... 1,100 
Lee & Gleves, Thurlston-rd., Croydon 1,025 
John Moody, Woodside - green, 

Croydon (accepted)  ............cc000 
Horce, Fenn, & Co., 35, Lugard- 

road, Peckham 
G. A. Taylor, Nutfield, Surrey 


1,050 


oo 9c o9o90o SC SSO 





For class-room, alteration, and extension to the Buck- 
land and Tower Hamlets Wesleyan Sunday Schools, 
Dover. Quantities supplied, Messrs. Cresswell & New- 
man, architects, Dover :— 

J. Parsons, Dover...... sveveee&l,217 10 10 
oe 0 











Jos. Stiff, Dover ............ ,001 
J. H. Bushell, Dover ecvens 901 8 2 
H, Stiff, Dover............ pvocaudens 847 10 0 





[ Architect’s estimate, 8507. ] 





For erecting Wesleyan Chapel and School at Team 
Colliery, Gateshead. Mr. William Thompson, architect 
and surveyor, Chester-le-Street :— , 

Thos, Robson, Low Fell, Gateshead ... £765 0 0! 


John Jennings, Chester-le-Street ...... 380 0 0 
John Reid, Low Fell, Gateshead ...... 37710 0 
Wakefield & Robson, Gateshead......... $30 10 0 
Watson & Robson, Wreckenton and 
Washington (accepted)..............006 311 0 O! 








For the erection of a parsonage house at Tannington,. 
Framlington, for the Rev. W. W. Tyler. Mr. W. T 
Lowdell, architect, 9, Great James-street, W.C. Quantities 


by Messrs, Francis & Robinson, 1, Furnival’s Inn :-~ 


House, Stables. Total. 
Allen & Sons, London ............ £1,910 ...£190 ...£2,1\0 
Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn ... 1,824 ... 173 ... 1,997 
Bell & Son, Saffron Walden... 1,709 .., 170 1,87 
W. & H. Castle, London ...... 1,668 ... 179 1,847 
Grimwood & Son, Harleston... 1,610 ... 140 ... 1,750 
Thoday & Son, Cambridge...... 1,588 ... 160 1,748 





Accepted for the Keith Institute Buildings, Fife Keith, 
N.B,. Mr. F. D. Robertson, architect, Fife Keith :— 
Thomas Stewart, Keith (mason’s work). 
G. & R. Cameron, Keith (carpenter’s work). 
J. Taylor, Fife Keith (slater’s work). 
J. Paul, Huntly (plasterer’s work). 
R. K. Rathie, Keith (plumber’s work). 
Morrison McConnachie, Keith (painter’s work). 
[Total amount of contracts, exclusive of clock tower, 
slightly over 2,0007. | 





For house, farm buildings, and lodge at Scalby Bridge, 








Scarborough, for Mr, Edwin Brough. Messrs. W. Sugden 
& Son, architects, Leek :— 
T. S. Bromage ...... - 
James Blan eieindinnnnitieaes } 29,109 0 0 
Septimus Bland...... pemnetpene 








For altering shop-front and fittings to shop adjoining the 
Rock House Hotel, Battersea Park-road, for Mr. E. 
Purchase. Mr. H. I. Newton, architect, 17, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster :— 


TINE cccnsanndzecennicneresscconeaninannintiiis £236 0 0 
Cowdry & Eaton .....ccccccccccceccees weqovante 196 0 0 
WI encenaceoneie elidueannenenade suaphinenstie . 18615 O 





For the erection of warehouse at Under-the-Cliffe, 
Maidstone, for Mr, George Wakefield. Messrs. Ruck, 
Son, & Smith, architects, Maidstone. Quantities sup- 





lied :— 
Thos. Elmore, Maidstone .............0++8 £680 0 0 
J. H. Bridge, Maidstone ........... eeccces 670 0 O 
E. Vaughan, Maidstone ......... am — ss 
Cox Bros., Maidstone scssutninentdve 625 0 @ 
George Gray, Maidstone .......c0c00000088 625 0 0 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone ......... 615 0 O 
R. Avard, Maidstone (accepted)......... 610 0 0 





For alterations and additions to business premises, 
West Borough, Maidstone, for Messrs, A. F. Style & Co, 
Messrs. Ruck, Son, & Smith, architects :— 











Thos. Elmore, Maidstone ........ .... £460 0 0 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone, 456 0 O 
Cox Bros,., Maidstone.............. new 4-8 4 
E. Vaughan, Maidstone (accepted)...... 437 0 0 





For entrance lodge at Kent-street, Mereworth, for the 
Right. Hon. Viscount Falmouth, Mereworth Castle, Kent. 
Messrs. Ruck, Son, & Smith, architects, Maidstone, 


Quantities supplied:— 
William Wells, Wateringbury............ £531 0 0 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone”..... .. . 44210 O 


* Accepted, 





For reconstructlon of wharfs on the St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Estate at Chatham Inka, Kent, for Messrs, W. T. 
Ashenden, Woodhams & Levy,and John Dunstall. Messrs. 
Ruck, Son, & Smith, architects. Quantities supplied : 














No. 1.;No. 2.)No. 3.| Total. 

£. sj£. s.j£. 8.) & 8. 
Callund & Son, Rochester ...\490 0/340 0/198 06/1,028 © 
Ball & Gammon, Strood ...... 425 0/282 0|180 0} 887 © 
Hocking & Co., Strood ...... 395 0/276 13/166 9) 838 2 
Jas. Thompson, Chatham ...|/387 0/270 15156 8) 814 3 
Jas, Farrow, Maidstone* .../377 12)266 9{161 10) 795 11 


* Accepted. 





For reconstruction of Farningham Lees (Swing) Foot- 
bridge, Dartford, Kent, for the Justices of the county of 
Kent. Mr. Frederick W. Ruck, County Surveyor, Maid- 


stone. Quantities by Messrs. Ruck, Son, & Smith, 
architects :— 
Ball & Gammon, Strood ..........++ wee £575 O O 
James Clements, Maidstone.......... ia: ae 
James Farrow, Maidstone ............. . 49010 0 


Hocking & Co., Strood (accepted) ...... 485 7 @ 
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For additions to infirmary wards and new west boundary |_ For alterations to the Northumberland Club, 40, West Best Bath Stone. 
wall, railing, and gates, at the Great Yarmouth, Workhouse | Strand. Messrs, Hooker & Hemings, architects. Quan- WESTWOOD GROUND 
for the Guardians of the Poor of the parish of Great Yar- | tities by Messrs. J. & A. E, Bull :— ° 
mouth. Messrs. Bottle & Oller, architects :— Eanguice . Burge ...... a “sre . . 0 - Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Imfirma ards. . J. Hack ..., ecocece By orsham Down 
Rand & Cooper ¥ in £2,288 0 0 Sg ag velng om shovoceccees eaeemeiienoe vor ; : "And Farleigh Down. 
: oe Sat - yo : 4 . M. Macey n (accepted) ...... ’ RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
J. FB. Bray .......ccccscccccccesssscorecscesers 2,150 0 0 For labour only in the erection of two shops and cottages, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 
E. Howes ...........22000 . 2,150 0 0 Crewborough, Sussex, for Mr, Thomas Peerless. Mr. C. 
Cork & Beech (accepted) .......... eee. 2,094 10 O Edwards, surveyor :— th st 
J. F. Bray Wal £449 0 0 Bricklayer’s, Slater’s, and snwmneet beter . Ba one. 
. . eee oO. Paine eee Cocecceeseeree ee 5 
G. : nnn aaa © + 
(5 la emastranae 400 0 0 J. Mackellew ww 92 0 0 |ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF BEST QUALITY, 
= Howes (accepted)...... sos 0 0 J. Goldsmith (accepted) Ne 85 0 0 
ork & Beech .............0+02. 395 0 0 Ca ; ai ; "er Si ae PICTOR & SONS 
rpenter’s, Joiner’s, tes 4 we Glazier’s, and Painter's BOX. WILT g A 
For the erection of new malting at Ware, Hertford, for G. Beard ...... — £174 0 0 ‘ - [Avr 
Messrs. H. A. & D. Taylor. Messrs. Davison, Inskipp, NT ccectnaeinininngnaninatantien 163 15 0 
S Roca, ag ee ny . Leadenhall-street, Quantities chine dace 156 : : Doulting Freestone. 
y Messrs. h, Ls, VUrlis & SONS :— Sis, ME icsncccsesonamebunenen 149 The stone trom th , 
4 . _— eeeee _— : : J.Goldsmith (accepted) .............ecs06 120 0 0 =e GUBLYECH is known as the Mee" reatbes 
© BAUALY ccccerccccesescesseerees COR Cee eeererees . . and is of Q ve 
Lenny Aggramar extracel Jad : : For sundry alterations and additions, Belvoir Cottage, STONE. cry+talline nature, and = 
Thee, Wentner Gaith & 6c... "437 0 0 Grange-hill, Chigwell. Mr. A. Ashbridge, architect. No rw one +" a. moet 
G. Grimwood & Sons (accepted)...... 6,420 0 0 mr ee , urabie stones in England, 
TT inadepipeanbeiinenmeonnsinn -... £395 0 0 THE Is of the same crystalline 
° M. Calnan & Co, ............ ececcccscccseeces 371 0 O BRAMBLE DITCH nature as the Chelyn Stone, 
For the extension of Abbey-road Schools, West Ham, SINT sudvenecennnsatestnesusecncnnetenvesepnonpoos 200 0 0 but finer in texture. and moze 


for the West Ham School Board, 


Mr. J. T. Newman, 
or, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, 


Quantities by 











Messrs. Curtis & Sons :— 
EEE ccconmnnesnsseustoansnacaenanennatiial £4,699 0 0 
Gregar ...... cece os 4,420 0 0 
ES EIS OEE 4,356 0 0 
Hearle & Son............ 4,293 0 0 
DBE .coococqseenseecesessqnecacccoseococooosonens 4,197 0 0 
Morter (accepted) .....cccoccccscccescsces 4,180 0 0 








For the restoration of premises, 376, Mile End-road, for 
Mr. 8, Saxby. Mr. J. B. Wall, architect :— 
F. Head, South Hackney (accepted)...£229 10 0 





For the erection of three houses and shops on site of 54, 











Eesex-road, Islington, for Mr, A, Clifford, Mr. J. B. Wall, 

architect. No quantities :— 
SELECT £3,495 0 0 
Sabey & Son ............ 3,490 0 0 
ED  opdstipqranabentensteeeumenendeith povcessece 3,479 0 0 
ee : 3,477 0 0 
oe 3,679 0 O 
TT 3,079 0 0 
et ee tat a . 8,045 0 0 
H. L. Holloway (amended) ............ 2,975 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to the Rising Sun public- 


house, Anerley-road, for Mr, C. Davey. Mr. J. B. Wall, 
architect :— 
pocces £179 0 0 


Bike We MTB co cesencces 
indpanoertenconeneoseeensneqeeth-ces 163 0 0 
132 0 0 





John Flynn 





_ For erection of billiard-room at the Deptford Conserva- 
tive Club, New-cross, for the Deptford Conservative Club 
ees 4 | (Limited). Mr. J. B. Wall, architect :— 

. L. Holloway, New-cross............... £55) 0 0 





For the erection of Vicarage house, stabling, &c., at 


Shedfield, Hants. Mr. E, H, Lingen Barker, architect, 
Hereford :— 


Groom, Rowland, & Co., London....,. £2,390 0 0 





Knight, Wickham ...........cccccccsccces 2,320 0 0 
EEE . 2,314 0 0 
Light Bros., Portsmouth ............... 2,029 4 2 
Claridge, Banbur i . 2,007 0 0O 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham.............. . 1,963 0 0 
Sanders, Southampton ............00.... 1,939 0 0 
Bull & Sons, Southampton............... 1,880 0 0 
Crook, Soutbampton .,............c.cccec0s 1,878 10 0 
Green, Meonstuke ...........ccccccccoecee 1,864 0 0 
Corke, Southsea ..............ccccccccecece 1,850 0 0O 
Conway, Wickham ............cc0...ece0e . 1,832 17 6 
Franklin, Southampton .................. 1,811 10 5 
een . 1,785 0 0 
Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham* .., 1,782 0 0 
. 


Accepted, 











For the erection of warehouse, for Messrs, Dandridge, 
Church-street, Deptford. Mr. J. J. Downs, architect :— 
IIIIEL  ceneisseihlinietdnnatinnsnsiasisiaiienmanndiil ,800 0 
II: siennaiaseiithiednitinstiiaendbininbniaiel 2,637 0 0 
Laren & Boa.......0ccccccss-- 2,079 0 0 
H. L, Holloway (accepted).............«. 1,967 0 0 











SPECIAL NOTICE.— Lists of Tenders frequently 
reach us too late for insertion. They should be delivered 
at our Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. C. B.—W. C. C.—C. L. Paris.—F. A. D. (not of any interest 
to us).—J. W. & Sons.—C. 8. (write to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation).—W. W. L.—H. A.—‘‘An Amateur” (letters should be 
authenticated with name and address).—J. T. T.—G. R. W. (shall 
have attention).—A. W. C. (not inserted because amount not sent).— 
W. T. (under our mark). 


All statements of facts lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


We cannot wndertake to return rejected communications, 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under.........se00 o- 43. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .........s0. Os. 6d, 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Specia) Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on a, plication to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... %s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........s-0 e- Os, 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher eannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent, 








SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 

—_—_—_—uw_e o&NTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Repliesaddressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.O. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘“*THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PREPAID. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per annum, 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








STONE. suitable for fine moulded work, 
HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 

Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset, 

London Agent— Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvz, 





Doulting Free Stone [For prices, &., ad- 

dress S. & J. STAPLE, 
HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 
BLUE LIAS LIME and Lime Merchants, 


| Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [ Apvr. 





Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone !!! 
For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and work- 
manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 
Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 
1837. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, N.W. [ AD¥TI. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-shede, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ADVT. 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : , 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


—————————__ 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-street, W. 
Store-street, W.C., and 
Great Peter-street, S.W., London. 
Telephone No. 3,654, and Private Wire con: 
necting Business Premises. 








System of Water Supply for Country Mansions, by means of Rams, &e. 





** Sanctus-Bell Cot’ System of Ventilation, for 


+ SHARP & CO’S te 


Churches and Chapels. 





‘‘ Continuous ” System of House-Drain and Soil-Pipe Ventilation. 





Speciality—System of Drainage for Country Mansions, whereby all Sewage is utilised as Manure, and made 4 





source of profit instead of danger and nuisance. 
<* Continuous ” System of Sewer Ventilation, whereby the Sewers are thoroughly ventilated, and Gases proceeding 





therefrom deodorised. 


System of House and Billiard-Room Ventilation, by means of Air Inlet Bracket & Ornamental Extracting Ventilators. 





HEALTH EXHIBITION AWARDS: ONE GOLD, ONE SILVER, FOUR BRONZE MEDALS. 


FOR TESTIMONIALS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS 


APPLY 


SHARP & CO, Hyéraulic, Sanitary, & Ventilating Engineers, 11, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, EC. 





CONSULTATIONS (FREE) WITH THE PROFESSION INVITED. 
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“CLARK. BUNNETT. & CO. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, 


LON DON, FARIS, AND NEw YO. 

















Hydraulic Lifts, Steam Lifts, Hand-power Lifts, E ngines, Pumps, &e. 


AMONG THE CONTRACTS IN HAND ARE— 


Nineteen Wood Shutters for H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, 
Bagshot. 

Iron Buildings for Soudan, for War Office. 

Iron Cricket Pavilion, Beaumont College. 

Iron Pavilion, W. Williamson, Inventions Exhibition. 

Gillan’s Patent Concentrated Flour-Mill. 

Hydraulic Proscenium Curtain, Dundee Theatre. 

Iron Staircases, Press Room, Inventions Exhibition. 

Iron Verandah, Robinson’s, Chantilly. 

Fifty-eight Steel Shutters, Messrs. Tate & Son’s, Silvertown. 





Two Hydraulic Lifts, Goods and Passenger, Messrs. Lewis's, 
Birmingham. 4 2 

One Hydraulic Passenger Lift, New Liberal Club, Birmingham. 

One Hydraulic Goods Lift, Mr. 8. J. King’s, Birmingham. 

One Hydraulic Goods Lift, Butler’s Brewery, Birmingham. 

One Hydraulic Passenger Lift, Cobden Hotel, Birmingham. 

Two Hydraulic Lifts, Bouch, Coath, & Co.’s, London. 

One Hydraulic Lift, Commercial Bank, Edinburgh. 

Steam-power Lift, Shannon & Son's, Walsall. 

Steam-power Lift, Belfast and London Mineral Water Co. 








London: Rathbone-place, W.; 30, King-street, E.C.; New Cross, S.E. 
Established 1835. | ALFRED GOSLETT & CO. | Telephone No. 3,528. 


GLASS AND COLOUR MERCHANTS, AND LOOKING GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS :— WAREHOUSES :— FACTORY :— 
26, SOHO-S QUARE, W. | GEORGE YARD, CROWN STREET, W.C. = COCKPIT YARD, LITTLE JAMES STREET, W.C. 
LEAD GLAZING, 


POLISHED, CHEQUERED, OBSCURED, and ROUGH PLATE GLASS. ( +, PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL. PAINTED and STAINED 
ROLLED PLATE GLASS, PLAIN, FLUTED, DIAMOND, and QUARRY. to ordinary or special designs for Church or Domestic purposes. 
BRITISH and FOREIGN SHEET GLASS, PLAIN, OBSCURED, and GLAZING undertaken in TOWN or COUNTRY. 

FLUTED, in crates or cases for cutting up or cut to size. WHITE LEAD, OILS, COLOURS, VARNISHES, GLUES, BRUSHES, 


OLOURED GLASS, ROLLED and SHEET and GOLD LEAF of the best quality. ; 
CE THEDRAL. SR NOUE end MUREFLED GLASS. - SILVERED PLATES (plain or bevelled) in GILT or HARD-WOOD Frames, 
ORNAMENTAL, BRILLIANT-CUT, EMBOSSED and ENAMELLED Glass. MANTELPIECES and OVERMANTELS in all woods. 
BENT Glass of all kinds. GLASS SLATES and TILES and VENTILATORS. NEW LOOKING-GLASS DESIGN BOOK. Price 5s. 6d., POST-FREE. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—“EDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


For FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c. TESTIMONIAL. cary 1h, 1006 


‘ . THE PATENT SILENT ADJUSTMENTS supplied by you to the Dewsbury 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. District Infirmary, for Windows and Fanlights, give satisfaction to all 
From 5s. each. 


concerned. No matter how much the wood shrinks, the windows are 
PRPSEOOHEHRESROEHE EHO RO SOHSEHDEE 


held fast in any position, and cannot shake, rattle, or move any way, 
wRiTE FoR REDUCED PRICE LISTAND TESTIMONIALS TO 


however strong the _ may blow. The action for opening or closing is powerful, easy, and noiseless ; 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


therefore suitable for sick wards, We consider your Adjustments to be the best in the market. 
KIRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT. 
70, Park-road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 
























WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen Working. 
Bristol—A. Gardiner & Son. Liverpool—Juoseph Armistead, 9, Fraser-street. 
Bradford—Heury Leggott & Co. Market-street. Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria-square. 
Greenock—Moreton & Kidd, Hunter-place. Manchester—Spink & Mallison, Blake- street, 
London—Harry Pearce, 125, Great Portland-st. W. Stretford-road. 








Mausoleum. | MASONRY CONTRACTORS [M2212 ¢ SLATE 
Reredoses. AND GENERAL STONE MERCHANTS. Lavatories, Chimney-pieces, 





Fenders, Tile-hearths, Floors 


COLOURED Marble 


Linings, Tables, Coil Tops 
&e., &e. 
Some special qualities in stock. 
GRANITE Tombs, 
Columns, Pilasters, Kerbs, 
Worked and Polished, of 
every description. 


Contracts in Town or Country. Special Men kept for all kinds of Work. 
One of the finest Stocks in London for selection, 
Portland Stone Sawn or Worked for the Trade. 
To Architects.—Drawings receive special and prompt attention. Estimates free. 


J. & A. GREW Market, and Thornley Wharres, Regent's Park Basin. 


Postal Address,—Cumberland Market, London, N. W. 
Nors.—Five minutes from Gower-street or Portland-road Stations. 


Pulpits & Fonts. 
Staircases. 


Stone & Granite 
Fronts. 

















(\RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S 


Th SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
é next Term OPENS on MON DAY, APRIL 27. 
‘ aemanteal Course. 
- Civil Engineering Division. 
3. Colonial ection” 


Applications to F. K. J. & : 
Department. SHENTON, Superintendent, Educational 





\CHOOL of ENGINEERING. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The next TERM begins MAY Ist. The ceurse includes Pattern- 


ae Foundry-work, Fitting, Turning, &c. 
pile are allowed to construct models and tools for themselves. 
ey ical Rngineering pupils are employed on Dynamos. 
particulars apply to Professor RYAN, or Mr. P. H. 


STEVENSON, Registrar, 
SAMUEL GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Town Clerk. 








To the ARCHITECTS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM 


N 
Mr. FREDERICK HENRY ; 
atree SMITH, of No. 52, Queen Victoria- 
Autcanatie nye Patentee, and Sole Proprietor of the Patent 


pirator 8 
finding it beyond his sea Any Ventilation, Lighting and Heating, 


apply his System of Ventilatio 


oy od ‘oon Agencies in the counties of the United Kingdom, 
and to pn A ro Fee prepare plans, specifications, and estimates, 
may be appli works, where the Syphonic Aspirator System 


or further particulars, &e. 
letter (only) at the aldress pres oh 9 Roel dim wien 





AMPDEN RESIDENTIAL CLUB. 


President.—VISCOUNT HAMPDEN. 
All the advantages of a home andclub, Subscription, One Guinea 
year, or 6s. per quarter. 
Bedroom, 7s. per week, including use of all common rooms. 
For Prospectus, apply to Secretary, 156, Ossulston-street, Euston- 
road, London, N.W. 


OLWELL & HAZLE, 


PILE DRIVERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
No. 2, Plough-road, Rotherhithe, 8.E. 
REMOVED FROM and 5, THREE CROWN SQUARE, E.C. 
City Office: 13, King-street, Cheapside, £.C. 








NTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS 


EXHIBITION.—Messrs. JONES & CO. Bridve-chambers, 171, 
Queen Victoria-street, E C. are PREPARED to act as EXHIBITORS’ 
AGENTS and REPRESENTATIVES at the above. They will have 
a competent Superintendent in constant attendance with Assistants 
as may be required to guard the interests of their clients. Messrs. 
Jones & Co. 8 offices being situate centrally, they would be willing to 
act as London Agents for a few good specialities. 


O MANUFACTURERS and Merchants 


of BUILDERS’ MATERIALS, viz.—Ironmongery, Sewer- 
Pipes, Tiles, Bricks, Slates, Timber, Joinery, &c.—Advertiser has 
facilities to secure ORDERS from Builders and Contractors on 
COMMISSION, in Dublin and Suburbs, with the advantage of 
extensive central premises in which to exhibit samples, and an 
efficient staff of assistants to secure orders. The highest reference 
can be given.— Please address in the first instance ‘* COMMISSION,” 
care of W. H. Smith & Son, Advertising Agents, Dublin, 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY (Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 
No. 22, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Capital 1,600,0002. Paid-up and invested, 700,000. Total invested 


Funds, over 1,500,0002. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS, RAILWAY AND MARINE 
ALL ACCIDENTS DURING ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYMENT. FIDELITY GUARANTEED. 
HE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 
Nos. 84 and 85, King William-street, London, E.C., 
Capital, 1,000,000/, 
Fully Subscribed, 500,0002. Paid up, 100,002, 
Persons insured about 800,000, 

Names of Workmen not required; premium charged on 
total wages at 2s. per cent. and upwards, 

Protection granted during issue of Policy. 

Reduced Rates for GunzRkaL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 
all renewals. 

Collective Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number 
of persons. 

Applications for Agencies invited, 

8. STANLEY BROWN General Manager. 





THE BUILDER. 





[ APRIL 25, 1885, 
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HE “BUILDER” in AMERICA. — 


SUBSCRIPTION, for any time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, 
can be made with B. F. STEVENS, 4, Trafalgar-square, Charing- 
cross, London. The Annual Subscription, including Postage, is 
il. 6s. Od. or $6°33 Gold, and may be remitted direct, or paid to the 
New York Agents of B, ¥F. STEVENS, Messrs. TICK & LYNCH, 34, 
Pine-street, New York. 


| OWER THAMES VALLEY MAIN 


DRAINAGE. 

SCHEME on the SHONE HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SYSTEM sub- 
cuitted to the Local ; “eee Board and the Lower Thames Valley 
Zoint Board. Price l 

Messrs. E. & F. N. SPON, 125, Strand, London, W.C. 








NOW READY, price 4s. 
LAX TOWN’S 


BUILDER'S PRICE BOOK, 


FOR 1885, 


Containing about 72,000 prices for the use of Architects, 
Surveyors, and Contractors ; the Aet, with notes of cases 
&e., on the Building Act. ’ Laxton is the acknowledged 
standard to which, in disputed cases in the various Law 
Courts, reference is made, 


Lenliena KELLY & CO., 51, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, Stationers 
Hall-court, E.C, 





Third Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth (postage, 


ANDBOOK of HOUSE PROPERTY : 


its Purchase, Tenancy, Valuation, and Erection. 
By E. LANCE TARBUCK, Architect. 
‘* As much law as it is desirable for a layman to know in respect 
Lo house property.”—Law Journal. 
‘Written ina m&nner eminently comprehended of the people.”— 
Vetropolitan., 
“<“ROSBY LOCKWOOD & CoO. 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 





1885 Edition, half-bound, 4s, ; limp, 3s. 6d. ( 


OCKWOOD’S BUILDER'S. "ana “CON - 

4 TRACTOR'’S PRICE BOOK for 1885. With Prices Revised 
t» Date. Edited by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect. 

<ROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-eourt, London, E.C. 





Just Published. Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. (postage 3d.), 
\ ODERN ALPHABETS, PLAIN and 
A ORNAMENTAL. With Original besten 


s and Numerals, 

tor the use of Surveyors, Masons, Decorative alabem, Carvers, &c. 
ity F. a, het wars ag Colours. 
lso by the same Autho 

()ENAMENTAL ALPHABETS, 

ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL. From the Eighth Cautury. 

With Numerals, Monograms, Crosses, &c. For the use of Masons, 

oe sughtsmen, Painters, Carvers, &c. Tenth Edition. Printed in 

<‘vlours. Royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


(postage 
«<‘ROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C, 


\ ECHANICS for AMATEURS. 


The following Handbooks are ail eminently practical, 
written for Amateurs, and fully illustrated. Sent post-free at the 
s rices named: 
: BOOKBINDING for AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 
. BOAT BUILDING for AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 
TURNING for AMATEURS, 2s. 6d. 
CARPENTRY for AMATEURS. 2s. 6d. 
TOYMAKING for AMATEURS. 4s. 
FRAMEMAKING for AMATEURS. 
. PRINTING for AMATEURS. 1s. 
WOOD CARVING for AMATEURS. 
. WORKING in SHEET METALS. 
10. TUNING and REPAIRING PIANOS. 64. 
ll. MODEL YACHTS and BOATS. 5s. 
2. PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. 7s. 6d. 
Londor: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 





2s 


ls, 


$0 90 3 Oe Om po pS 





©)n APRIL 27 will be Published PART I., price 2s, 64., of 


PICTURESQUE 
CANADA: 


| Delineation by PEN and PENCIL of all the 
/eatures of Interest in the Dominion of Canada, 
from its Discovery to the Present Day. 
WITH ABOUT 
“ix HUNDRED ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
With PART I. is issued a BEAUTIFUL STEEL 


LATE OF QUEBEC, engraved by permission from 
Pe wr painted for HE MAJEST THE QUEEN 
i R. O’Brien, President of the Royal Canadian 


Pe Ries of Arts, 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from 
CASSELL & CO., LIM., Ludgate-hill, London. 





* Ja = 
Shakespere 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &., 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED By 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN. 


AT2 WAR. 


Printing Works, Birmingham: 





LLUSTRATED CATALOGUEofSTABLE 


FITTINGS, with full descriptions and prices of the most 
important inventions and improvements in Stable and Harness-room 
Fittings, Stable Paving, Drainage, Ventilation, &c. &c. sent, post free, 
on application to 

The ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, 
St. Pancras-road, London, N. 


NoMCE of REMOVAL. 


M. TAYLOR, Perspective Draughtsman and Colourist, to 
No. 11, NEW-COURT, Lincoln's Inn. 
Designs and every Description of Architectural Assistance at 
moderate rates. 
High-class work guaranteed. 


AND SURVEYING and LEVELLING. 


A series of practical LESSONS in the above will Commence 
Shortly on the South London Commons, on SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOONS. Thecharge will be One Guinea and a Half for the course, 
which will comprise Chain Surveying, Theodolite Surveying, and 
Levelling. —G. A. T. MIDDLETUN, No. 5, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 


RICKMAKERS.—WANTED, by Agents 


for Contractors’ Materials, an AGENCY for first-class White, 
Red, and Blue BRICKS. Offices in Westminster.—Box 239, Office of 
“* The Builder,” 


O SOLICITORS and SECRETARIES of 
BUILDING SOCIETIES.—A Solicitor in conjunction witha 

Firm of City Surveyors, having considerable experience in advising 
on securities for Mortgage, are prepared to undertake the LONDON 
AGENCY of any well-established Building Society. Advertisers can 
introduce Business, and form small London Board if required.— 
Address, H. H. D’'EATH, Esq. Solicitor, 3, Church-court, Old Jewry. 


ARTNER WANTED, in a very well 


known and old-established Ea connected with the 
Building Trade.— Box 241, Office of ‘‘ The Builder 


ARTNERSHIP.—An O _e. occurs in an 


old-established Stained Glass Business, to replace retiring 
partner. Capital 1,4007. to 1,6002.—Address, Box 230, Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Manager of an 


old-established Builder and Decorator's Business in one of the 
best parts of London has the opportunity of Purchasing it (the 
Proprietor cme from ill-health), and requires a PARTNER with 
from 2,0002. to 3,0007. to join him. A genuine and lucrative concern. 
Box 223, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


TAINED GLASS. — An old-established 


Firm is desirous of meeting with a Gentleman thoroughly 
acquainted with the Figure Department (to replace one retiring), and 
who could entertain Partnership.—Apply in first instance, by letter, 
givi ng full particulars of experienee and position, to Box 222, Office 
of ‘** The Builder.” 


WEST SUFFOLK.—County Surveyor. 


The Justices of the Western Division invite APPLICA- 
TIONS for the Office of SURVEYOR and ARCHITECT. 

The duties embrace the preparation of Plans, Specifications, and 
Estimates; the Superintendence of County Buildings, Main Roads 
(about fifteen miles), Works, and Property. County Bridges to be 
inspected once a year or oftener if required. Salary 1202. a year, in- 
cluding travelling expenses. Surveyor allowed private practice. 

Applications received not later than 16th of MAY next, by the 
Clerk of the Peace. 

County Hall, Ipswich, April 20th, 1885. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT WANTED, in an 


e Architect and Surveyor’s Office.—Apply to Messrs. GEORGE 
ELKINGTON & SON, 95, Cannen-street, E.C. 


RAVELLER WANTED, for the LIME 


and CEMENT Business. One with a knowledge of the 
western district preferred.—Apply by letter only, statiug age and 
salary required.—A. B. 21, Charleville-road, West Kensington. 


OREMAN. — WANTED, immediately, 

thoroughly competent FOREMAN, foracountry job (brick- 

gg ye stating wages and full particulars, references, &c. 
G. G. Jenkinson’s News Agency. 1, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


pun IOR CLERK WANTED, in a Builder 


and Decorator's Office.—Address, stating age, salary required, 
and where last employed, to Box 257, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 


UNIOR CLERK WANTED, in Builder's 


Office in City, aged about 19. Hours, eight till six. State 
experience and wages required. Must have knowledge of drawing.— 












































requ 
Address, Box 253, Office of ‘*‘ The Builder.” 


T . 7 
GENTS WANTED, in the United 
Kingdom, to sell patent Terra-Cotta Gordon CHIMNEY- 
POTS for the effectual cure of Smoky Chimneys. A good commission 
given.—Plans, testimonials, and full particulars can be had by 
applying to Mr. WILLIAM PECK TAYLOR, of No. 4, Ludgate- 
arcade, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


(‘Ost CLERK.—WANTED, by a leading 
/ Country Firm, an experienced COST CLERK, able also to 
take out quantities accurately and prepare estimates, with especial 
reference to ironwork, both cast and wrought.—Address, stating 
salary required, avd with references as to character and ability, to 
Box 254, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


UILDER’S CLERK.—WANTED, a com- 

petent. Age about 25. Must be quick and accurate. Well 

up in office routine, and able to trace neatly. Hours 6°30 to6.— 

Address, stating salary required and references, to F. 27, Edwardes- 
square, Kensington. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must 


be good bookkeeper, prime-cost and estimat:, and understand 
the general routine of the business.—Apply, by letter, references, &c, 
to 8S. RANSOM, 4, Britannia-terrace, Kensal-road, W 


UILDER and DECORATOR’S CLERK 


WANTED. Must be well acquainted with jobbing accounts, 
and a competent bookkeeper. Hours, 6 to 5.30.—Address, stating 
age and salary required, to Box 256, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


OUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, 


LANCASTER. 

WANTED, for the above Asylum, a thoroughly competent CLERK 
of WORKS to superintend the general work of the Asylum. Must be 
able todraw plans, estimates, &c. 

Apply with testimonials, and stating salary required, to Dr. 
CASSIDY, Medical Superintendent, County Asylum, Lancaster. 


ORKING FOREMAN of Carpenters 


WANTED.—Address, stating age, references, and salary 
expected, Bex 255, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


O STONE-MASONS.—WANTED, at 


once, several good Hands, accustomed to working and cleaning 
down Portland stone front.—Apply on the Premises, to W. 
BUTCHER (Foreman), 3 and 4, Lincoin’ s Inn-fields. 


OUNG MAN WANTED, who is a first- 


class Paperhanger, Plain Writer, and Grainer. Abstainer 
preferred.—Only those who can give good references as to ability, |. = 
need apply, stating wages for a constant situation, to . 
KINGERLEE, Builder and Contractor, Oxford. 


a —YOUTH WANTED, 


accustomed to builders’ ironmengery.—Apply, personally, to 
WM. WILLETT, 43, Rosary-gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 


HOP FRONT HANDS (first - class) 


—_ 
WANTED.—Apply by letter only, stating late emp 
CHAS. ELLIS, SON, Pe CO. Architects and Surveyors, Willesden 
Park, N.W. 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 0 
37, Great James-street, Bedford sow, W.O. 
tet Pies crossed EDWL. H. LLOYD. and BOSANQU&TS 
ce Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. 
The LARGEST, BEST and 
eng pean op ‘for the prom 
tion of all work usually requi 
Surveys; Designs; General, Working, 40 work: 
Drawings ; Specifications ; Quantities ; Competition and 
Perspectives in Etc hing | or Colour; 
Mountings of every description ; Plans, &, 0 
Law Writing; Lithoing f Quantitis; 
Lithography ; pao covcagersad. Heraldic - ween 
Estimates by return o on receip 
WORKIN DRAWINGS from ROUGH 8 ETCHES 
Clients may rely upon the greatest care and atten 
being devoted to the preparation of above. 
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